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Can Germans Retain Foothold in Scandinavia? 








DODGE DEALER FOR 
THIS RELIABLE 
TRUCK BUYING 
GUIDE. IT’S FREE! 


f 


Dodge 1%-Ton, 133 W.B., Stake $800.00 delivered at Detroit, including 
Federal taxes. Dual wheels, transportation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. 


O MATTER how different YOUR hauling problem may 
be, you can find a truck that fits your job in the 
complete line of Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 

You'll find the right Job-Rated truck for your job 
powered for top performance and maximum economy— 
with the right one of 6 great Dodge truck engines, 
including the 3-ton Dodge Diesel! 


LOOK! COMPARE DODGE WITH THESE You'll find every unit ‘‘sized’’ for the truck—with the 


“OTHER TWO” LOW PRICED TRUCKS right one of 20 frames; the right one of 4 clutches, of 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 3 transmissions, of 9 spring and 6 brake combinations; 


the right one of 8 rear axles. Every truck is engineered 
OMPARISO Ath... and co-ordinated to fit the job the truck is built to do! 


That’s why—on YOUR job—you can DEPEND on the 
Number of WHEELBASES right Job-Rated truck to cut costs all along the line 
mes —to save YOU money. And—they’re priced 


Number of GEAR RATIOS 
— with the lowest for every capacity! See 


Number of CAPACITIES (Ton Rating ) _—_—— 
= ——— your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms! 


Number of STD. CHASSIS and BODY MODELS 42 a 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PRICES Stanr ay 





Number of ENGINES 





























PRICES Begin At ‘4742 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Prices shown ore for -ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. Dependable 


Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. Tune in Major Bowes, CBS Network, Thurs- = DODGE 
day, 9-10 P.M, Eastern Standard Time. TRUCK SERVICE FORS-Toy CHASSig 


With flat 














Nudge him with rubber— 


an RPEMING 


don't spike him with steel 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


OON the bloodthirsty cry of ‘Spike 

him!” will echo no more over base- 
ball diamonds—and second basemen 
will use fewer crutches. 


When a husky runner tried to beat a 
thrown ball by a slide, the first parts of 
him to reach the base were six sharp 
steel spikes on the soles of his shoes, 
and it was just too bad for any baseman 
in the way. 

Spike wounds were a serious matter 
to ball teams. A Detroit maker of sport- 
ing goods thought something ought to 

e done. He brought his problem to a 
Goodrich engineer. Rubber cleats 


wouldn’t bite into the earth enough to 
give traction in base running. Could 
they combine rubber and steel? 


Finally they got it. . . a steel spike 
encased in rubber, the rubber perman- 
nently fastened to the steel at the base 
but loose at the tip. When a man runs, 
his weight forces the unattached rubber 
back out of the way and the exposed 
part of the steel bites into the ground. 
But when he slides, there’s no weight 
on the rubber so it covers the Full 


length of steel and prevents injury to 
anyone in the way. 


Players are enthusiastic. You'll see 


rubber spikes and healthier basemen on 
the diamonds this year. 


Attaching rubber to steel is a Good- 
rich process developed for lining acid 
tanks in steel mills. From steel mills 
to baseball diamonds! Somewhere be- 
tween you may have a problem which 
Goodrich experience in thousands of ap- 
plications of rubber can help you solve. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Coodrich 
Ann puede pueblo xm RUBBER 
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The INTERNATIONAL’ GIN 

distilled’by GILBEY in’ the 

United’ States ‘as well’as in 
England, Australia;and\Canada 


Gilbey Gin is 90 Proof. Distilled 
from 100% grain neutral spirits. 


National Distillers [=od. Corp., N.Y. | 
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Seamen’s Church Institute 


I’m sure those of us who are interested 
in the work of the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute appreciated the pictures which you 
published in your issue of Mar. 25. You 
neglected to mention, however, that the in- 
stitute is one of the numerous enterprises 
which is sponsored and supported by the 
Episcopal Church. 

At a time when so many people feel 
called upon, for one reason or another, to 
criticize the church, I feel that the church 
is especially called upon to stand up for it- 
self and point out its good qualities, just 
as others point out those which are less 
good, 

THE REV. SAMUEL N. BAXTER JR. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Refugees in France 

Considerable fuss has been made recent- 
ly about the French Government’s “perse- 
cution” of refugees. For the most part, 
these accusations have been leveled by 
well-meaning people without access to the 
true facts of the situation, and by cer- 
tain persons in this country and in France 
who have become apologists for the Nazi 
Government since the signing of the Mos- 
cow-Berlin alliance. 

My attention was recently called to an 
article by Michael Schapiro, appearing in 
the current issue of the Contemporary 
Jewish Record, on the state of the German 
refugees in France. We must remember 
that France has always been a haven for 
refugees and politically and religiously op- 
pressed. In 1919, there were 1,417,000 refu- 
gee aliens in France. Since then the num- 
ber has risen to 3,000,000, admitted without 
careful scrutiny. The government, in spite 
of harsh criticism from anti-liberal circles, 
has fed and housed the needy among them. 

As a result of the haste with which the 
German-refugee camps were set up, many 
necessities were lacking. But one fact, 
which Mr. Schapiro brings out and which 
has been “overlooked” by the French Gov- 
ernment’s critics, is that at the same time 
996,564* French citizens were evacuated 
and are now living under the very same 
conditions as the refugees. In its war 
against a government that has made “refu- 
gee” a household word, the French Govern- 
ment is forced to consider the needs of its 
army of the greatest importance. 

T. V. BRENDEL 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 





Buncombe County Education 


Your story about Black Mountain Col- 
lege in Buncombe County, N.C. (News- 





*Figure refers to persons evacuated by the 
government from war zones, but not those who 
left voluntarily—only those officially evacuated. 





WEEK, Apr. 15), reminded me of the sup 
mers I used to spend in Asheville, { 
county seat. Besides Black Mountain Cy 
lege, Buncombe County has long been 4 
scene of another noted educational projeg 
a fight against adult illiteracy that hy 
spread with the years to encompass 4} 
state. It was shortly after the war th, 
educators there began organizing cop 
munity schools for the adults living in ty 
region (the Blue Ridge Mountains) why 
could not read or write. The work has no 
spread so that North Carolina’s statewid 
fight has brought down appreciably her rel 
atively high percentage of adult illiteracy 

ELIZABETH SMITHERS 

New York City 


Whirlwind Horse 

Your debate on the merits of history’ 
most famous horses—Seabiseuit and Goll 
smith Maid (Newsweek, Mar. 25, Apr. | 
—failed to mention Tetrarch, son of Ry 
Herode—Vahrea. According to Frank 6 
Menke, compiler of the All Sports Recon 
Book, England considers that  spotte 
chestnut “the fastest thoroughbred tha 
ever lived.” Unbeaten in seven races as ; 
two-year-old, he once was left at the pos 
and, though 100 yards behind, won by ; 
neck. “Tetrarch,” says Menke, “ran so fast 
that his legs went out of control, the hoof 
of one cutting and slashing the fetlocks an 
shins of the other. His legs were so dam 
aged at the end of his two-year-old cam 
paign that he was retired.” 

R. J. THOMPSON 





rr 


Detroit, Mich. 





Horsepower Giants 


In the Periscope department of your Apr 
8 issue you stated that airplane engines ar 
now being made that would “attain tle 
unheard-of figure of 3,000 horsepower. 
That statement is not true. For some year 
now Italy has had a 3,100-horsepower en 
gine, the Fiat AS.6. This engine was use’ 
to capture the world speed record in 19°: 
and has held it ever since. As to constrw 
tion it is entirely unorthodox, having tw 
separate units of twelve cylinders, each of 
which drives its own air-screw shaft. Th 
record speed attained was 440.67 miles a! 
hour in a special racing seaplane. 

NORMAN SEYMOUR PARTMAN 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Fiat AS.6 racing “engine” is in rea 
ty two 1,550-horsepower engines mounte’ 
end to end. Although they share the san 
giant carburetion system, they are other 
wise fundamentally separate units and eve! 
have separate crankshafts driving im 
pendent propellers. The propeller shafts 
volve, one inside the other, in opposite 
rections and drive two propellers, one 
hind the other, at the front of the eng 
The speed record set by the Fiat in 1' 
was broken in Germany in 1939. 
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enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes a big telephone company to give 
good service to millions of people. The Bell System is doing its part in 
providing for the nation’s telephone needs, whatever they may be. 

But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than mere size. 
It aims to be big in the conduct of its business, in its relations with 
employees and its plans for the future. All of this helps to give the 


nation quick, dependable, courteous telephone service at low cost. 


® 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 





















Because this new Elliott Address Card 
is readable, and because index data can 
be typed on its top frame Elliott Address 
Cards save you 8 expensive operations 
that are necessary, if you are still attach- 
ing paper index cards to metal address 


plates of the kind shown below. 


THIS IS A SEPARATE 
PAPER INDEX CARD [: 





You can trade in your old metal ad- 
dress plates for Elliott Address Cards 
for a total net cost of only l¢ per 
address. Just realize how little this is! 


Only $100 
for 10,000 Address Cards 


Only $1,000 
for 100,000 Address Cards 


A typist will average to stencil 1000 
Elliott Address Cards per eight-hour 
day so we can stencil your entire file of 
addresses in a very few days. 


If you prefer, we can send typists and 
typewriters to your office and do the 
work right in your own department 
without upsetting its routine. 


A booklet telling 29 amazing reasons 
why it pays to change to Elliott address 
cards will be mailed if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bill Telephoned from Camp that the big ones were rising. Six wanted to go—so we took my new 
| Mercury 8. That smooth-cruising car makes every mile a pleasure! Even on the old logging 
2 | trail into the woods, the stabilized-ride construction smoothed out a lot of the roughness. 

| The Mercury stepped right over the mud-holes and thank-you-ma’ams! 
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| That Night, for Once, the talk turned from fishing to automobiles. (We had plenty of fishing to 
brag about too!) When I casually mentioned my Mercury’s price and the gas mileage I’d 
, | been getting, I started something. I had to stay up half the night showing them the car’s 
; fine points with a flashlight, before they stopped asking questions! 
3 

Look for surprises when you new V-type, 8-cylinder engine, 
P| get your hands on the wheel of | satin-smooth and powerful 
a big, light-footed Mercury 8. .. . and honest economy in a 

| t’s the car that won success on big car! Owners report up to 

| new ideas! Wide-flaring stream- 20 miles per gallon of gas—one 
— lines that make seats inches _ result of an unusually efficient, 
ut Post wider . . . a special stabilized- high power-to-weight ratio. Slip 
an ride construction behind the wheel and 

Plea that cancels “‘sway” drive this great car— 
pe and makes all roads see what it means to 
Genera better roads ... a be a Mercury owner! 
vertisi 

| Mercury 8 


R Built by the Ford Motor Company—distributed by Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Ford deaders 











MILLIONS 
AVAILABLE 


for Construction 
of New Plants 
in New Jersey 


Small and medium sized companies 
need no longer postpone their 
expansion programs because of 
depleted reserves which have 
resulted from the recent Federal 
undistributed profits tax. 





e Through special arrangements 
with private financial interests 
millions of dollars are now avail- 
able to manufacturers with satis- 
factory records of earnings and 
good management . . . for new 
plant construction or expansion of 
existing facilities in New Jersey. (If 
desired, plants may be constructed 
for sound companies on a lease and 
option -to-purchase basis). 





6 Reasons Why 1000 Indus- 
tries Started Operations 
in New Jersey Last Year 


1. NO STATE INCOME TAXES 
either personal or corporate. 


2. 175 different types of highly 
skilled labor who prize the 
right to work. 

3. Unparalleled transporta- 
tion facilities—by land, by air 
and by sea. 

4. A market of 23,000,000 peo- 
ple with 36% of the country’s 
wealth within 24 hours de- 
livery distance of any part of 
the state. 

5. Cooperative, industrial- 
minded, public officials. 

6. Dependable, low cost utility 
service. 








*“RECREATIO 


“AGRICULTURE 











For full details and copy 
of booklet ““New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jer- 
sey,” write New Jersey 
Council, Dept.N -5, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 
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A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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Birthday: 

Jane WITHERS, ju- 
venile movie star, 14, 
Apr. 12. Hollywood’s 
harum-scarum — who 
got her start playing 
salt and pepper to 
Shirley Temple’s 
peaches and cream— 
had her ice cream and 
cake at the studio 
where she is now 
making, appropriately enough, “The Brat.” 
Her parents followed with a dinner party 
which featured their birthday present: a 
newly built upstairs to the Withers home 
containing a playroom with a real soda 
fountain and a floor insulated against in- 
cipient jitterbugging. 


Acme 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
58, Apr. 10. Miss Perkins put in a normal 
day at her office, taking care of regular ap- 
pointments. Her immediate office staff 
added the birthday touch by presenting her 
with a cake. 


Gov. Haroxtp E. 
STasseN of Minne- 
sota, the nation’s 
youngest state chief, 
33, Apr. 13. After re- 
juvenating the Re- 
publican party in 
Minnesota, Stassen 
was skyrocketed into 
office by one of the 
largest pluralities 
ever polled in the 
state. He spent his birthday in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and celebrated by attending the 
annual spring dinner of the Gridiron Club. 


Celebrated: 


By Henry Forp and Cuiara Bryant 
Forp, their 52nd wedding anniversary and 
the 73rd birthday of Mrs. Ford, in De- 
troit, Apr. 11. As the weather was bad, the 
Fords remained indoors all day, with mem- 
bers of the family and a few close friends 
gathering for dinner in the evening. 


International 


Married: 


GrorGe Jesse, 42-year-old radio and 
stage star, and Lots ANpREw, 16-year-old 
Broadway showgirl, in Detroit, Apr. 13. 
Jessel, divorced by Norma Talmadge in 
August 1939, was in Detroit for a night- 
club engagement. James H. R. Cromwell, 
United States Minister to Canada, gave the 
bride away. 


Divorced: 


GeraLp Lestic Brocknurst, British 
portrait painter and etcher, and ANaiIs 
Brockuurst, in London, Apr. 11. Brock- 
hurst, who has been in the United States 
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since last August, was charged with adui 
ery. Best known for his oil. portraits, | 
includes among his fashionable subje¢ 
the Duchess of Windsor and Count 

Haugwitz-Reventlow, and often charges , 
much as $10,000 for a single portrait. 


Rockwe.u Kent, artist, and Franc) 
Lee Kent, in Las Vegas, Nev., Apr. | 
They were married Apr. 5, 1926, in Wey 
chester County, N. Y., soon after Kent y; 
divorced from his first 
wife, the former Kath- 
leen Whiting of Lanes- 
boro, Mass., whom he 
married in 1909. In a 
closed hearing, Mrs. 
Kent charged extreme 
cruelty and was grant- 
ed $200-a-month ali- 
mony. Wide Wo: 


Chosen: 
By the 1940 New York’s World’s Fair 


ELMER, a composite of the average Amer 
can man, whose everyday informality th 
fair devoutly hopes will bring millions o 
his counterparts flocking to Flushin 
Meadows when summer comes. Elmer 
with bow tie tucked under his chin, thumh 
in his vest, and slouch hat on the back ¢ 
his head—will adorn posters without ev 
(done by the artist Howard Scott) am 





Makes you prouc 
of your count 





sound a note of county-fair good fellowship 
His role as a greeter extraordinary will be 
taken by Leslie Ostrander, an actor. 


Freed: 


Ausert N. CHaperau, confessed smug: 
gler who turned Federal evidence against 
Jack Benny, George Burns, and Mrs. E¢- 
gar J. Lauer when they were tried with 
him on similar charges a year ago, by 4 
Presidential commutation of sentence, il 
New York City, Apr. 12. His fine of 5,00" 
still stands. 


Died: 


Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, 75, famols 
English actress, at Pau, France, Apr. ! 
Born Beatrice Stella Tanner in London 
she was to become the fabulous “Mrs. Pal 
—who smoked in public in New York 1 
1903 when ladies didn’t, who had street 
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1. “I’ve always believed in insurance and thought that 
with all the policies I'd taken out, I was fully covered. 
Then my camera was stolen. It wasn’t insured—and I 
wondered if there were other things I hadn’t thought of. 
So I called in a Hartford Insurance representative who'd 


“How a pickpocket may have 
“ft gaved me thousands of dollars’ 
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There’s a NEW 
way of buying 


insurance! 


been trying to tell me about what he called the NEW 

















pe 





way of buying insurance.” 


Vide Wc 


2. “He explained that the NEW way starts 
with an expert analysis of all the risks to which 





you are exposed —and that it protects you first 


l’s Pair 
- Ameri 
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of all against possible /arge losses, no matter 
how unlikely they may seem. He pointed out 


"luchie several loopholes in my insurance that might 


elmer 
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have cost me plenty!” 











3. “The NEW way of buying insurance pro- 
‘. tects me all around. I’m not carrying a lot more 


insurance— but my insurance program now is 


Acme 


so carefully planned that it gives me far greater 


ywship . 
protection than I ever had before. You ought 


to look into this NEW way, too!” 


will be 
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«i Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


$5,000 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 
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Mr. World 


Traveler says: 
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noises outside her theater on 42nd Street 
deadened by a block-long stretch of tan- 
bark, whose ridiculously spoiled lapdogs, 
Pinkie Pankie Poo and Moonbeam, went 
wherever she did, and who demanded (and 


‘“Vour vacation | got) $25 for newspaper interviews. Her 


dollar buys 


mote tills. 
Washington 


and the Pacific Northwest 


Ga 
Paci Fil 


ds  @ Puget Sound 

c_« & Olympic Peninsula 
Sunt ®@ Naval Bases 
mw ® Pacific Ocean Beaches 
“——- @ Ports of the seven seas 
\ ®@ Sea food par excellence 

®@ ice capped Mt. Rainier 

®@ Snow clad Mt. Baker 
®@ Grand Coulee Dam 
@ And last, but not least, the 
glorious trip to Seattle on the 
electrified OLYMPIAN. 


You'll be astounded at how 
low the rail fares and travel 
costs are!’ 


Send for free books 
Heed this expert advice. For help in 
planning your trip send for our free 
booklet, ‘‘Pacific Northwest Vacation 
Suggestions.’’ Covers Yellowstone, 
Alaska, San Francisco Fair, too. 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 838, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


8500A-12b 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


theatrical career was no less sensational— 
from the time she played “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” to the time George Bernard 
Shaw wrote “Pygmalion” for her. Widow 
of the handsome Patrick Campbell, in 1914 
she married George 
Cornwallis-West, di- 
vorced husband of 
Lady Randolph 
Churchill. With the 
end of the war her tri- 
umphs faded, but the 
legend of her barbed 
wit went on: in 1933, 
when she tried to re- 
coup her fortunes in 
Hollywood, she re- 
buffed many of Hol- 
lywood’s best who might have helped her 
by loftily inquiring if they “had anything 
to do with the cinema.” 


Acme 


Jean Carpinat Verpier, 76, Archbishop 
of Paris, of a heart attack, in Paris, Apr. 9. 
The Cardinal, who had figured as a com- 
promise candidate in last year’s papal 
election, visited the- United States twice, 
in 1923 and 1932. 


Honore Witusie Morrow, 60, Ameri- 
can novelist, of influenza, in New Haven, 
Conn., Apr. 12. A successful writer of short 
stories and articles, in 1914 Mrs. Morrow 
became editor of the Delineator but left the 
job in 1919 to devote all her time to writ- 
ing fiction. Her many novels—among them 
“The Forbidden Trail,” “The Enchanted 
Canyon,” “Forever Free,” “With Malice 
Toward None,” and “The Last Full Meas- 
ure”—grew out of her interest in the Amer- 
ican pioneer scene and American historical 

figures, particularly 
the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. After the 
death of her second 
husband, William 
Morrow, the publish- 
er, in 1931, she lived 
in England but re- 
turned to this coun- 
International try in January. 

JaMes Francis Smirn, 56, New York 
police lieutenant and onetime 16-year-old 
messenger boy who in 1900 took a message 
of sympathy from Philadelphia school chil- 
dren to the Boers in South Africa, of 
pneumonia and heart disease, in New 
York, Apr. 8. The long and expensive as- 
signment was sponsored by the old Philadel- 
phia North American, and the little blue- 
coated messenger boy delivered his mes- 
sage to President Kruger in Pretoria and 
then stayed on until the British took the 
city. He joined the New York police force 
in 1905. 


SIDESHOW 


Looking Ahead— 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Mrs. Edith Gras 


expressed anxiety over the unsteady pist,| 
held against her by a trembling bandit ; 
a drugstore holdup. “He’s got a right to }y 
nervous, lady,” his confederate said. “He’ 
getting married next week.” 








ier 


Green Light— 

Helena, Mont.: Charges agains 
Royal Barney, accused of driving throue! 
a highway stop sign, were dismissed whey 
he told the judge: “I can’t read.” 


Nuts to Soup— 


Bristow, Okla.: The City Council of 
this Peanut Capital of the Southwest has 
ruled that all cafés must serve goobers as 
the first course of every meal. 


Census Notes— 

Dover, N.J.: Census Taker Dale Gil- 
more urged police to get rid of a singing 
guitarist who followed him into homes 
playing and singing. 


Neosho, Mo.: A_ doctor grabbed 
Census Taker John L. Oliver at the door 
of the Roy Wecklin home and made him 
assist in the birth of Wecklin’s son. 


Louisville, Ky.: A woman phoned the 
census supervisor to admit she had lied 
in giving her age as 43: “It’s 45. I've been 
taking off a couple of years for so long 
that I was beginning to believe it.” 


Life With Father— 


Macon, Ga.: “I left something in m 
ar.” « breathless man exclaimed as he 
car,” a breathless man exclaimed as |v 
rushed into a storage garage from a near- 
by hotel. His 6-year-old daughter was 
found asleep on the back seat. 


Under Canvas— 
Camden, N.J.: Mrs. Helen M. Ander 


son was granted a divorce after testifyi 
her husband, William, forced her to slee 
in a pup tent in the yard. 


Chicken Coup— 

New York, N.Y.: His meat cleaveq 
out of reach, Morris Kalowsky, butcher 
foiled a holdup by swinging a half-plucke: 
chicken to the jaw of the gunman an 
then roosting on him until police arrived 


Union Suit— 


French Lick, Ind.: The clothing ma! 
ufacturers’ convention decided that th 
well-dressed plumber next fall should wea 
a two-toned sports ensemble of gaily 
colored flannel shirt and _pin-stripe' 
pleated slacks. 
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Lhats News! 


The Pullman “Grand Circle’ Plan Makes 





“BUT TOM... DOES THE 
POTENTIAL BUSINESS IN 
THAT TERRITORY WAR- 
RANT THE EXPENSE 
OF A TRIP?” 


‘‘n. “THERE'S NO TRAVEL EX- Possible the Coverage of Many “Mar- 
© far nat ips oe ginal’ Markets At No Extra Cost! 

WE CAN ROUTE SMITH 

FROM HIS REGULAR TER- INVESTIGATE THIS NEW BASIS FOR 

nameless maanie as BUYING BUSINESS TRANSPORTATION! 


NO EXTRA COST!" 
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ERE is a history-making travel Plan that 

calls for your immediate investigation . 
because it is now possible to travel in Pullman 
comfort with unheard-of economy! 


For As Low As 1.8c A Mite (combined 
Rail and Pullman lower berth fare) a business 
trip can be made covering the major markets 
from coast-to-coast! And—at the same time— 
At No Extra Ist Crass Ratt or PULLMAN 
ExpENsSE—other markets can be covered, too! 
Markets where sales volume has always ex- 
isted, but which heretofore couldn’t be profit- 
ably covered by personal contact. 
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de him Starting on a “through” route, a salesman 


can make part of his trip—then return to his 
starting point—and complete the balance of 
his trip later, at any time within the 60-day 
limit of his Pullman “Grand Circle” ticket! 
These are only two examples of the flexibil- 
ity of this unique Plan. Ask your rail ticket 
agent for details on the “Grand Circle” 
Plan—and take advantage this sum- 
mer of the greatest Ist Class Rail and 
Pullman bargain in history! 
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“Grand Circle” Plan Ideal for Com- 
bination Business-Vacation Trips! 


Because of its amazing economy and flexibility, 
the “Grand Circle” Plan permits a wide latitude 
in combination business and vacation trips! Pull- 
man can be your “home” throughout the entire 
trip. Or—you can take advantage of extraor- 
dinary stop-over privileges—and then 


~~ resume your trip at no extra cost! 
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rrived YOU TRAVEL IN 
PULLMAN COMFORT! 
Think what that means! Plenty of room 
for yourself and your luggage. A real bed 
- - for sleep at night. Air-conditioning. The 
at thé friendly service of a trained personnel. And 
d wea more safety and dependability than any other 1] — a 
gail form of travel gives you ... and, by this . 
“a a “Grand Circle” Plan, you get all this for as Tal - ATC 2 nl 
stripper low as 1.8c a mi!c! b. *iagmee alle 
Copyright 1940 by The Pullman Co., Chicago 
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“There are a dozen reasons why I like to ews 
travel in a Budd Sleeper-Coach train. For Tc 
one thing, I like the washrooms because 
they’re big and well-equipped. I like the... 
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cocktail and observation lounges. And | 
especially like those fine, soft, adjustable 
chairs in the Coaches! They’re the kind of 


easy chair to dream about... 
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and dream in! What’s more, it’s swell to Ietok 
wake up in the morning, on a 22-hour trip, This 
and be about $20 better off than you’d be 
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if you had spent the night in a berth!” bog 
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railroad transportation. Truly light-weight, they effect BBarmer 
important savings in operation and maintenance. biggest 


“Slept like a top ...and woke ‘20 richer!” 


There are two basic reasons for the extraordinary suc- They pay the railroads because they attract passen- 
cess of Budd Sleeper-Coach trains: gers and increase revenues. Built throughout of stain- 


First, they please the traveling public. Second, they __ less steel, fabricated by Budd’s SHotwetp*® process, 
pay the railroads that operate them. they maintain the highest safety standards known to 


They please the public because they provide lux- 
ury travel, by day and night, at ordinary day-coach : 
fares. Beautifully decorated and perfectly appointed, These one-class streamliners . . . beautiful Chair wy’ 
they have club cars, observation lounges, cocktail bars, | Coaches by day and restful Sleeper Coaches at night fi.» , 
diners. Every car is air-conditioned and insulated ~~~ have become the most significant trend in modern fBbulitica 
against noise. Instead of conventional berths, they are tailroading. A product of Budd methods, the Sleeper-  FPtical : 
equipped with roomy reclining chairs—adjustable, Coach train combines luxury with economy to a de- + 
deeply cushioned chairs in which the passenger enjoys gree never before available in transportation by rail. 


° , 
a comfortable night’s sleep. EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT Deme 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
lews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





redits to Britain? 


Ectension of US credit to the Allies is 
re to become a big issue. Recent rumors 
1 the subject spring from the fact that 
ritish representatives regularly bring up 
e question in informal, social conversa- 
ons with Washington officials. Also, Brit- 
h Commercial Counselor Sir Owen Chalk- 
y has broached the subject at the Agri- 
ture Department. The British argue 
iat they won’t increase farm purchases 
ore unless they have credit. One idea dis- 
issed now in Washington is for the Ex- 
rt-Import Bank to lend money for agri- 
tural exports. This probably wouldn’t 
hnically violate the Neutrality Act or 
ie Johnson Act, and it would get backing 
om many of those worried about the farm 
plus. No action is likely before the 
ection, but there’ll be increasing discus- 
on. 


ctober Elections? 


This year’s probably will be the last gen- 
ral election held in November. A little- 
oticed bill, slated for passage in both 
Houses of Congress, would change the 
ederal election laws to move the ballot- 
ig date to October. The reason is that, 
ith Congress now convening in January 
istead of March, November elections al- 
ww too little time for authorities to settle 
mtested elections, for new members to 
et their private affairs in order, and for 
aders to prepare for Congressional battles. 


Vallace Revival 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is about 

o be brought back into the picture as a 
Presidential possibility. Leaders of the 
armers Union, most Leftish of the three 
iggest farm organizations, are organizing 
everal meetings in the West to boost Wal- 
nce’s farm program and his “liberaliza- 
ion” of the FCA—as well as his general 
political standing. Despite this, most po- 
tical students concede Wallace only the 
limmest chance, ranking him far behind 
Hull, Wheeler, and even McNutt. 


Vemocratic Outlook 


FDR., within the last fortnight, has 
ad at least one conversation bearing out 
Arier reports here: He doesn’t plan to 
in unless Germany is really overpower- 


ing the Allies and causing a genuine 
“crisis”; Hull seems to be a good com- 
promise Democratic candidate; Farley’s a 
fine fellow but has too many handicaps; 
etc. Partly because of Roosevelt’s senti- 
ments, Hull is easily the favorite today 
among Democratic dopesters in Washing- 
ton. But you can expect increased sniping 
at him. Reports to the Democratic Com- 
mittee say sentiment is solidifying against 
Hull among Western politicians, who claim 
he couldn’t get votes there because of the 
unpopularity of his trade program and be- 
cause he doesn’t appeal to the progressives. 
The Westerners consider Roosevelt and 
Wheeler the strongest possibilities. As of 
today (if you eliminate Roosevelt), it’s 
Hull vs. Wheeler for the Presidential nomi- 
nation; Farley vs. Jackson for Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Cromwell Echoes 


State Department heads are fed up with 
Jimmy Cromwell, Minister to Canada. His 
participation in the well press-agented 
Jessel-Andrew wedding and his undiplo- 
matic remarks there were something of a 
last straw. Moreover, there’s now a defi- 
nite feeling that Cromwell’s pro-Allied 
speech in Toronto was a calculated indis- 
cretion to sain publicity for his planned 
Senatorial campaign and to win favor in 
Canada, where the press had been extreme- 
ly cold to him, cracking at his wealth and 
background. Note, incidentally, that the 
Foreign Service Journal, ultra-cautious or- 
gan of career men, has boldly started an 
editorial drive against amateur, campaign- 
contributor diplomats. 


Record Plane 


The Allied purchasing mission doesn’t 
know it yet, but, when it contracted for 
those 400-mile-an-hour pursuit planes, the 
Army already had in the test stage a plane 
that will better 450. At least one Ameri- 
can plant will have such craft in produc- 
tion within five months, and three plants 
will be turning them out within a year. 


Capital Straws 


Rep. Marvin Jones will postpone taking 
his new job as Court of Claims judge till 
the end of this Congress session so he can 
complete important work as Agriculture 
Committee chairman; Gene Howe, famous 
Texas editor, may succeed him in the 
House . . . Democratic National Committee 
scouts have reported that party disorgani- 
zation in Ohio and Pennsylvania is so bad 
that odds are strongly against the Demo- 
crats carrying either state this fall . . . The 
Dies Committee will shut up shop from 


mid-June until November—to avoid em- 
barrassing Democrats in the campaign . 
Dewey forces have started a belated drive 
in the South, trying to get some of the 
GOP delegates Taft men are supposed to 
have “sewed up”... The Walter-Logan 
Bill for revising administrative procedure 
has had easy going in the House but will be 
blocked by the Senate or a veto. 





Outlook in China 


F indies observers in China are amazed 
at the extent to which Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government has been able to industrialize 
Western China. Despite difficulties in ob- 
taining foreign exchange and transporta- 
tion, power resources are being developed, 
war and consumer industries pushed. Com- 
munication routes to Russia are still open, 
and a new road to French Indo-China will 
be finished soon. There’s some evidence of 
Russian economic penetration but not 
much sign of Soviet political interference. 
Morale as a whole is considered excellent, 
and there’s little likelihood of large-scale 
defection to Wang Ching-wei’s puppet re- 
gime. A check of expert observers reveals 
the majority opinion that Japan will be 
unable to push her campaign much farth- 
er, and that China, with continued aid 
from France, Britain, and the US, will be 
able not only to hold its own but to gain 
strength. 


Falange-Church Row 


The recent silence about all develop- 
ments in the Madrid-Vatican rift over 
state control of church affairs in Spain has 
concealed a lively row between the Arch- 
bishop of Seville and Falange leaders. It 
started over the Archbishop’s flat refusal to 
permit the engraving of the names of 
Primo de Rivera and other Falangist he- 
roes on the walls of the Seville Cathedral. 
In retaliation, Falange leaders threaten a 
campaign against the church in party prop- 
aganda organs. So far, Franco, who is con- 
cerned primarily with the broader aspects 
of the church-state relationship involved in 
the current (and deadlocked) negotiations 
with the Vatican, hasn’t intervened in the 
Seville trouble. 


Calles Comeback 


There’s every indication that 62-year-old 
ex-President Plutarco Calles, now exiled 
in San Diego, is edging back into the Mex- 
ican political scene. His weight is being 
thrown behind the principal anti-govern- 
ment candidate, General Almazan, with 
Luis Morones, opposition labor leader, ap- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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parently acting as his mouthpiece. It’s 
doubtful, however, if Calles will wield a 
fraction of the power he once enjoyed or 
will have much success opposing the Mex- 
ican Revolutionary party, the political ma- 
chine he once built up. 


Mexican Oil Upset 


Alert capital newsmen who obtained a 
‘scoop” a fortnight ago on the US note to 
Mexico asking arbitration of the oil dispute 
upset some State Department strategy. 
Under-Secretary Welles had agreed to keep 
dispatch of the note (predicted here Jan. 
15) secret for a time, at least. This was to 
allow Mexican Ambassador Najera to use 
the threat of publication as a lever for get- 
ting President Cardenas to make a better 
offer to US oil companies. However, both 
International News Service and Havas, 
French news agency, got wind of the note’s 
dispatch and broke the story in morning 
papers on Apr. 5. Najera, questioned by 
other news services, first denied the story 
but later said: “No comment.” To clear up 


« 


the matter, Secretary Hull, shortly after - 


noon, officially announced the action. 


South Africa Unrest 


The war’s sudden intensification, with 
accompanying German successes, is creat- 
ing new problems in South Africa. Al- 
though ex-Premier Hertzog lost in his at- 
tempt to get a peace resolution through the 
Assembly last January, he still wields great 
power among the pro-German Afrikaans. 
Premier Smuts has uncovered a number of 
disloyal Afrikaans within his war govern- 
ment and recently got wind of a plot to in- 
cite the Rand diamond workers to strike. 
The plotters apparently hope to turn the 
industrial strife into revolution. It’s sig- 
nificant that Hertzog’s son, Albert, heads 
the miners’ union. 


Foreign Notes 


German propagandists in Iraq are circu- 
lating a rumor that Britain intends set- 
tling 500,000 Jews from Palestine there... 
Because of violent quarrels between pro- 
Nazi and anti-Nazi Germans in British in- 
ternment camps, the British will shortly 
announce plans for separate camps .. . 
The cable address of Britain’s Ministry of 
Economic Warfare (MEW) is “Whiskers, 
London” . . . Quo Vadis (whither goest 
thou?) is the name of a thriving under- 
taking establishment in Cuernavaca, Mex- 
ico. 





Patman Blocked 


Veteran Congressmen say they’re 
amazed at recent widespread reaction 
against Patman’s anti-chain-store legisla- 
tion. Big farm groups (who like chain- 
store methods for disposing of bumper 
crops) , organized labor (which finds it can 





organize chains more easily than inde- 
pendents), and consumer groups (some 
legitimate, some phonies organized by 
chains) are now actively opposing Patman. 
His present bill hasn’t a chance. The real 
reason lobbyists have lined up 100 star 
witnesses to testify against the bill is that 
they want to compile an imposing record 
to be presented to legislatures in combat- 
ing state tax increases. 


Tax-Refund Hoax 


Corporation treasurers should look out 
for other cases of a simple racket uncov- 
ered in Philadelphia lately. Pennsylvania, 
like several other states, levies a personal- 
property tax on corporate bonds held by 
residents. In turn, a large number of cor- 
porations have long promised to refund 
such tax payments to the bondholder upon 
proper notice. So a Pennsylvania gang, us- 
ing many aliases, simply sent in fake affi- 
davits claiming they owned certain bonds 
and demanding refunds for taxes. At least 
34 well-known corporations regularly paid 
without checking the bonds’ ownership. 
This gang’s spoils are estimated to have 
exceeded $200,000 over a period of years. 
Authorities believe the same hoax is being 
worked by others and that upward of 300 
corporations have been duped. 


New Liquor Association 

Schenley Distillers Corp., which recently 
withdrew from the big Distilled Spirits 
Institute, is sounding out trade opinion on 
the question of forming a super-trade as- 
sociation. This would embrace not only 
distillers but wholesalers, importers, and 
rectifiers. The idea is to present one big 
united front against attacks on the liquor 
trade. Preliminary soundings have gone so 
far that candidates for the head of the 
group are being discussed. The present 
favorite is Harry L. Lourie, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Alcoholic Beverage Importers. 


Air Freighters 


US commercial aviation will experience 
another major innovation shortly. Eastern 
Air Lines will soon announce conversion 
of a number of Douglas DC-2’s, now used 
as fourteen-passenger planes, for carrying 
freight and express exclusively. The move 
is designed to take care of the increasingly 
heavy loads of air freight which Pan Amer- 
ican is bringing to Miami from Latin 
America. 


Business Footnotes 


Following Chicago banks’ example, the 
august Bankers Trust Co. in N. Y. has re- 
placed many of its page boys with attrac- 
tive young girls; the change is supposed to 
improve employe morale . . . It hasn’t 
been stressed, but preliminary figures in- 
dicate that total labor strikes in the first 
quarter of this year were about the lowest 
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since 1933 .. . A boom market and hog 
prices have suddenly developed for privy; 
yachts. The Allies are buying them up fg 
and converting them into Q-ships, s 
sighters, and mine sweepers. 











Press Notes 


ee Gunther now plans to start wor 
next fall on a new book—‘“Inside Amerie, 
. . . Two days after Germany attacke 
Norway, Paul Mallon’s syndicated colum 
(which is always written several days be 
fore publication) carried the prize forecs 
that “Hitler would certainly hesitate to at 
tempt” an invasion of Norway even if Brit 
ain seized air bases there. Most but not al 
editors were alert enough to kill the pas 
sage ... King Features is getting ready 
syndicate a new comic strip, “Tuffy,” to be 
drawn by Sydney Hoff, the magazine (Ne 
Yorker, etc.) cartoonist. 






Miscellany 


A flood of radio “give-away” program 
are in the mill now that the Departmer 
of Justice has ruled that the “Pot o’ Gold 
program doesn’t violate the lottery law 
. .. Eileen Herrick Lowther, the Juliet of 
the N.Y. tabloids’ “Romeo-Juliet” 1 
mance of a few months ago, now has a je 
in a Fifth Avenue fur store . . . Behind 
all the current sales of radio sets at sharp 
ly reduced prices is the fact that frequeng 
modulation (staticless) radio is gaining 
popularity so fast that radio companies 
are afraid of being left with thousands o 
non-FM sets .. . In a quiet transaction 
Father Coughlin recently purchased one of 
the nation’s finest collections of wor'!s on 
constitutional law from Col. Joseph Bondy 
of Syracuse. The collection is valued at 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 







Missing Persons 


George B. Cortelyou, the first Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
(1903-04), and later Postmaster General 
and Secretary of the Treasury under Thee- 
dore Roosevelt, divides his time between 
a Manhattan hotel and his Long Islan! 
estate. Now 77, he’s a director of the N.Y. 
Life Insurance Co., the D. Appleton-Cer- 
tury Co., and the Metropolitan Museum 
. Jack Sharkey, onetime heavyweigli! 
boxing champion, is co-proprietor of a ta\- 
ern near the Boston Garden. He occasior- 
ally goes fishing and does some refereeing 
but hasn’t been in training since he was 
knocked out by Joe Louis in 1936... 
Bryan Untiedt, the Colorado schoolboy 
who in 1931 became a national hero and 
was feted by President Hoover for saving 
the lives of fourteen schoolmates snow- 
bound with him in a bus, is now 22 and 
in a Denver hospital with injuries from a! 
auto accident. Jobless, he has been dogged 
by bad luck since dust storms drove hi 
parents off their farm a few years ago. 
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@ That’s what you do when you 
invest in modern cost-reducing 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes. In 


thousands of plants they are aver- 


aging better than a 20% net profit 
on the investment. 


How? New Warner & Swaseys 
cut cost per piece as much as 50%, 
often increase production 100%, 


WARNER 
. 
SWASEY 


reduce or end scrap loss. In addition, 
they improve employee relations 
because they are easier to operate 
and so reduce fatigue. 


A Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe 
will pay for itself in your plant and 
earn a net profit besides. May we 
prove, by figures based on your own 
operation, just what that profit wil! be? 
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ooK beyond Plymouth’s brilliant 
L styling—realize its size, com- 
fort, and engineering. You'll find 
it’s the only one of “All Three” Jow- 
priced cars that gives you a major- 
ity of the 22 important features 
found in high-priced cars! 


See the 1940 Quality Chart at 


SEE HOW MUCH MOkE CAR 
Low Pricé Now Buys/ 
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FOR PROOF 


your Plymouth dealer’s. And for 
further confirmation of Plymouth’s 
finer quality, take the delightful 
Luxury Ride. Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 


Major Bowes,C.B.S.,Thurs.,9-10 p.m.,E.S.T. 
SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


2. TAKE THE LUXURY RIDE 








See the 1940 Quality 
1 Chart...you get a clear 

picture of the size, com- 
fort, and all-around value in 
“All3.“ Of 22 big features found 
in high-priced cars: 
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To satisfy yourself still 
further—take the 1940 
Plymouth out on the road 


and discover the sheer enjoy- 
ment of its great Luxury Ride. 
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 Beicsh Leap to Meet Challenge 
of Nazi Onslaught in the North 


Sea and Air Offensives 
Backed up by Mine Field Sowing 
and Landing of Men 


The Allied expeditionary force to aid 
Norway—made up of mixed British and 
French advance units—began debarking 
this week in the fjords of the northern 
coast. On Monday a joint Admiralty and 
War Office communiqué announced that 
troops had landed at “several points,” and 
before nightfall they had taken the lightly 
held port of Narvik—export point for iron 
ore—under the protection of the guns of 
the fleet. 

This arrival of aid to Norway within 
six days after that country’s invasion 
brought Allied and German troops against 
each other for the first time in the war 
without walls of concrete and steel be- 
tween them. Even here, however, natural 
barriers imposed immobilizing difficulties. 

To the south, after a week of fighting 
against hastily rallied Norwegian troops, 
the Germans were entrenched at Oslo, 
Stavanger, Kristiansand, Bergen, and 
Trondheim, the five main cities of the 
country. And in spite of a week-long har- 
rying by Allied planes they were so firmly 
established in these southern strongholds 
that the expeditionary force arriving to 
dislodge them had a hard job before it. 
For the region in which the Allies began 
to debark was one of many hospitable 
fjords—but with nothing behind them ex- 
cept rugged cliffs. There were few roads 
and almost no rail transportation. 

If the Allies had rough going ahead, 
however, the German position was none 
too secure in the rear. The sea battle of 
many small engagements which raged all 
last week around the Norwegian coast had 
filled the narrow waters of the Skagerrak 
and Kattegat with mines, destroyed much 
of the German Fleet and many transports, 
and left the reinforcement and supply of 
the German forces in Norway dependent 
on the slender thread of air transport and 
such ships as could slip through. 

Hence neither hostile army had a firm 
foothold on its new front at the start of 
this week, But the overflow of the war 
into Scandinavia loosed currents—of fear 


or ambition, according to their mood—in 
all European neutral countries. In Italy, 
Fascist speakers and the press began to 
predict that the Duce soon would lead his 
nation into the war. Tightening German 
pressure alarmed the Balkans. And Hol- 
land and Belgium took new emergency 
measures, fearing that they might be 
spotted for the next blitzkrieg. 


Contact 


On the night of Sunday, Apr. 7, British 
reconnaissance planes over the North Sea 
flashed news to the Admiralty that a 
German fleet of battleships, cruisers, and 
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The new battleground of Europe 





destroyers had put to sea and was moving 
north. Promptly the Commander of the 
Home Fleet, Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, 
steamed out of Scapa Flow. 

All day Monday, in a tempestuous sea, 
British squadrons spread out and ranged 
over the North Sea. Fogs and gales 
hampered the hunt. At daybreak on Tues- 
day, however, the 32,000-ton battle cruiser 
Renown, steaming north of Narvik, sighted 
the 26,000-ton Scharnhorst, one of the 
only two battleships Germany had in com- 
mission when the war started, accompanied 
by a 10,000-ton cruiser. They traded shots 
at 10 miles and the Scharnhorst, fleeing, 
was hit but escaped when the cruiser laid 
down a smoke screen. Fhe Renown had a 
close call when a shell passed through 
its armor at the water line without ex- 
ploding. 

That same afternoon a covey of German 
planes attacked another British squadron, 
this time somewhere west of Bergen. One 
bomb scored a direct hit on the 33,900-ton 
Rodney, but the battleship’s 614-inch deck 
armor stood up under the impact. The 
1,870-ton destroyer Gurkha was also hit 
and sank after four hours. 


Battle 


These incidents were only the curtain 
raiser for a far bigger naval drama. Shortly 
before dawn on Tuesday—at about the 
same time the Renown encountered the 
Scharnhorst—Hitler had launched his in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway (News- 
week, Apr. 15). Part of the German 
strategy was to send German warships 
and bombing planes into the North Sea to 
decoy or harry the British Fleet while the 
Nazi expeditionary forces thrust their way 
up Oslo Fjord and made lightning land- 
ings at various points along the Norwegian 
coast. 

As a cover for the landing forces the 
maneuver succeeded. But it also brought 
the British Fleet in force into the North 
Sea. The result was the immediate launch- 
ing of a queer far-flung battle which took 
the form of a series of scattered engage- 
ments on the sea and in the air along the 
Norwegian coast and in the waters con- 
trolling the approach to Southern Norway 
—the Skagerrak and the Kattegat. 

The British first went after the trans- 
ports carrying reinforcements to the Ger- 
mans alteady in Norway. A small part of 
the work in stopping the Germans had 
been carried out by the Norwegians when 
Hitler sent his troopships into the Oslo 
Fjord. Treachery by pro-Nazis silenced 
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some of the harbor guns. Others remained 
loyal, however, and the little mine layer 
Olaf Tryggvason also took part in the fight- 
ing. Among them—the credit still could not 
be apportioned this weck—-they accounted 
for one cruiser, believed to be the 5,400- 
ton Emden, and a heavier vessel. The 
Norwegians claimed this was the 26,000- 
ton battleship Gneisenau, but the Germans 
said it was the Bliicher a brand-new 10,000- 
ton cruiser. 

Off Kristiansand the 6,000-ton cruiser 
Karlsruhe also went down. The trophy was 
at first accredited to the Norwegian shore 
batteries but later was claimed by a British 
submarine. The British said the pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer, sister ship of 
the scuttled Graf Spee and the Liitzow, 
had been struck by a submarine torpedo. 

These were fights inshore near the ports 
of landing in Southern Norway. The 
British cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
also roamed the Skagerrak, the arm of 
the North Sea which Germany successfully 
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controlled throughout the last war, search- 
ing for transports. Spectators on the 
Swedish shore reported terrific battles and 
tremendous losses. The Germans admitted 
nothing. But the British Admiralty’s sum- 
mary of the week’s endeavor was relatively 
modest: twelve transports and supply ships 
sunk and four others torpedoed. 
Air 

Meanwhile, the rival air forces were 
doing their first big-scale work of the war. 
The German invasion of Norway finally 
brought the awaited challenge of air power 
to British sea power. All week the German 
Air Force was engaged in a threefold task 
—raids on British bases far from the scene 
of battle, protecting its own expeditionary 
force and harrying the British warships 
molesting it, and ferrying troops to Nor- 
way when the Sea transports were choked 
off. 

Wednesday’s attack on Scapa Flow by 
60 planes was the first mass raid of the 
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Where Britain tried to cut the Nazi route to Norway 


conflict. The defending British claimed 
they brought down eight bombers and 
suffered no damage. The Germans said that 
they had made numerous attacks on war- 
ships in the North Sea and had sunk the 
8,250-ton cruiser York and damaged other 
vessels. 

But the fighting around Norway was 
more intense. There, British bombers from 
carriers or from distant bases battled it 
out with German Messerschmitt fighters, 
and claimed that they had broken through 
to bomb the air bases at Stavanger, Bergen, 
and other points. That was important, 
for until those bases can be established 
for raids on Scotland and the North Sea, 
the German conquest loses some of its 
value. 

The air test was not conclusive. The 
British said they had bombed not only the 
bases but two cruisers in Bergen Fjord, 
and on Thursday they also sent over 
eighteen torpedo-carrying planes, claiming 
that one of them had torpedoed a destroyer. 

London and Berlin, of course, had widely 
different versions of the effectiveness of 
their air forces. 


Supplies 

Nothing that happened in the air, how- 
ever, was more spectacular than two sea 
actions in the British effort to cut off the 
German Army’s supplies and prepare a 
way for their own expeditionary force. 

One of these was the work of surface 
and submarine mine layers. On Friday the 
Admiralty announced the laying of a gi- 
gantic mine field from the tip of Holland 
up to Bergen on the Norwegian coast and 
then through the Skagerrak and halfway 
down the Kattegat. The latter two were 
Germany’s closed seas; yet the British 
claimed that this entire area had been 
mined with the exception of a 20-mile 
path down the center (see map). 

This field covered an area of 60,000 
square miles. The North Sea arm of it 
alone was 420 miles in length—more than 
twice as long as the “northern barrage” 
laid between Scotland and Norway in 
1918. In addition the British said the mine 
they used was a new and more dangerous 
type, presumably including features picked 
up from the German magnetic mines laid 
off their coast. 

On Sunday the Admiralty announced 
that the mine field had been stretched 
from Germany’s side yard into the parlor 
—through the narrow passages from the 
Kattegat into the Baltic and 350 miles up 
the shore of the latter sea to Lithuania. 

Such a vast field made dangerous every 
German approach to Scandinavia. It 
scarcely could remain an _ impassable 
barrier, first because a week was not 
enough to sow such a field thickly, and 
second because of the great difficulties of 
policing it against German mine sweepers. 
Nevertheless it did show that enough of 
the German fleet had been destroyed or 
trapped to allow British craft to move 
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some of the harbor guns. Others remained 
loyal, however, and the little mine layer 
Olaf Tryggvason also took part in the fight- 
ing. Among them—the credit still could not 
be apportioned this weck—-they accounted 
for one cruiser, believed to be the 5,400- 
ton Emden, and a heavier vessel. The 
Norwegians claimed this was the 26,000- 
ton battleship Gneisenau, but the Germans 
said it was the Bliicher a brand-new 10,000- 
ton cruiser. 

Off Kristiansand the 6,000-ton cruiser 
Karlsruhe also went down. The trophy was 
at first accredited to the Norwegian shore 
batteries but later was claimed by a British 
submarine. The British said the pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer, sister ship of 
the scuttled Graf Spee and the Liitzow, 
had been struck by a submarine torpedo. 

These were fights inshore near the ports 
of landing in Southern Norway. The 
British cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
also roamed the Skagerrak, the arm of 
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controlled throughout the last war, search- 
ing for transports. Spectators on the 
Swedish shore reported terrific battles and 
tremendous losses. The Germans admitted 
nothing. But the British Admiralty’s sum- 
mary of the week’s endeavor was relatively 
modest: twelve transports and supply ships 
sunk and four others torpedoed. 
Air 

Meanwhile, the rival air forces were 
doing their first big-scale work of the war. 
The German invasion of Norway finally 
brought the awaited challenge of air power 
to British sea power. All week the German 
Air Force was engaged in a threefold task 
—raids on British bases far from the scene 
of battle, protecting its own expeditionary 
force and harrying the British warships 
molesting it, and ferrying troops to Nor- 
way when the Sea transports were choked 
off. 

Wednesday’s attack on Scapa Flow by 
60 planes was the first mass raid of the 
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conflict. The defending British claimed 
they brought down eight bombers and 
suffered no damage. The Germans said that 
they had made numerous attacks on war- 
ships in the North Sea and had sunk the 
8,250-ton cruiser York and damaged other 
vessels. 

But the fighting around Norway was 
more intense. There, British bombers from 
carriers or from distant bases battled it 
out with German Messerschmitt fighters, 
and claimed that they had broken through 
to bomb the air bases at Stavanger, Bergen, 
and other points. That was important, 
for until those bases can be established 
for raids on Scotland and the North Sea, 
the German conquest loses some of its 
value. 

The air test was not conclusive. The 
British said they had bombed not only the 
bases but two cruisers in Bergen Fjord, 
and on Thursday they also sent over 
eighteen torpedo-carrying planes, claiming 
that one of them had torpedoed a destroyer. 

London and Berlin, of course, had widely 
different versions of the effectiveness of 
their air forces. 


Supplies 

Nothing that happened in the air, how- 
ever, was more spectacular than two sea 
actions in the British effort to cut off the 
German Army’s supplies and prepare a 
way for their own expeditionary force. 

One of these was the work of surface 
and submarine mine layers. On Friday the 
Admiralty announced the laying of a gi- 
gantic mine field from the tip of Holland 
up to Bergen on the Norwegian coast and 
then through the Skagerrak and halfway 
down the Kattegat. The latter two were 
Germany’s closed seas; yet the British 
claimed that this entire area had been 
mined with the exception of a 20-mile 
path down the center (see map). 

This field covered an area of 60,000 
square miles. The North Sea arm of it 
alone was 420 miles in length—more than 
twice as long as the “northern barrage” 
laid between Scotland and Norway in 
1918. In addition the British said the mine 
they used was a new and more dangerous 
type, presumably including features picked 
up from the German magnetic mines laid 
off their coast. 

On Sunday the Admiralty announced 
that the mine field had been stretched 
from Germany’s side yard into the parlor 
—through the narrow passages from the 
Kattegat into the Baltic and 350 miles up 
the shore of the latter sea to Lithuania. 

Such a vast field made dangerous every 
German approach to Scandinavia. It 
scarcely could remain an _ impassable 
barrier, first because a week was not 
enough to sow such a field thickly, and 
second because of the great difficulties of 
policing it against German mine sweepers. 
Nevertheless it did show that enough of 
the German fleet had been destroyed or 
trapped to allow British craft to move 
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These once-peaceful Norwegian ports became battle fields on the Scandinavian front 


about in a sea that formerly had been 
closed to them. 

Britain’s second aggressive action of the 
week took place at Narvik. This valuable 
port had been seized on Tuesday. 

The day after the occupation five 1934- 
class British destroyers dashed into the 
harbor and for an hour pitted their 4.7- 
inch guns against the larger caliber guns 
of the German destroyers there. The Brit- 
ish accomplished their main mission—the 
destruction of seven supply ships—but 
the destroyer Hunter was sunk and the 
Hardy ran aground. (Part of the 
Hardy’s crew got ashore and set up a 
miniature occupation force at the village 
of Ballangen.) 

On Saturday another British destroyer 
flotilla entered the long fjord leading to 
Narvik. This time the little vessels were 
accompanied by the 31,100-ton battleship 
Warspite, a veteran of Jutland, flying the 
flag of Vice Admiral W. J. Whitworth. 
From the shore a single howitzer opened 
fire but was silenced by the destroyer 
Cossack, already famous for freeing Brit- 
ons from the German prisonship Altmark 
(Newsweek, Feb. 26) . 

Inside the harbor the British sank four 
German destroyers. Three others fled up 
Rombak’s Fjord,: behind the town, and, 
according to the Admiral’s report, were 
“pursued, engaged, and destroyed.” The 
British made no attempt at that time to 





land and drive German troops out of Nar- 
vik. But they had cleared the most impor- 
tant harbor north of Trondheim for their 
own approaching expeditionary force. 
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for an Easy Coup in Norway 


The far-flung series of naval battles 
around the Norwegian coast last week was 
the covering action for the most audacious 
and fateful of the lightning blows by which 
Hitler has felled one small state after 
another (Newsweek, Apr. 15). This time 
the blitzkrieg method succeeded both mili- 
tarily and politically in Denmark. But in 
Norway it failed—and automatically turned 
Scandinavia into a decisive theater of the 
world struggle between the Reich and the 
Allies. 


Copenhagen 

Here and there a few Danish units put 
up a hopeless resistance. Three men were 
killed when the Royal Hussars on guard at 
the unpretentious Amalienborg Palace 
opened fire on the Nazis—and ceased al- 
most immediately on orders from the 
personal adjutant of King Christian X. 


Two more were killed when, in defiance of 
commands, a Danish plane took off from 
Vaerloese airport in a suicidal attack on the 
German air armada and was immediately 


shot down. And 150 Danish troops at 
Elsinore, where Hamlet’s turreted castle 
looks down on the Kattegat, marched onto 
the last ferry to Sweden, where they were 
interned. 

The political triumph of the Germans 
was as swift and streamlined as their 
mechanized columns. One hour after the 
invasion had started they forced King 
Christian to order the cessation of all 
resistance. Then in rapid succession from 
the Nazi-occupied radio station came an- 
nouncements that the Germans had taken 
over the “protection” of the country, a 
proclamation from the King and Premier 
Theodor Stauning, and then a final appeal 
from the King himself which ended: “Any 
undignified word or action might have 
dangerous reactions. God protect you all. 
God protect Denmark.” 

There was none of the panic of Vienna 
or the sullen anger of Prague evident in 
Copenhagen. The Danes seemed resigned 
and stupefied. The Danish Army was al- 
lowed to keep its weapons—which was a 
polite but not complimentary gesture. 
When some Danes gibed at soldiers for 
giving in so easily, Copenhagen police 
banned public meetings. Shopkeepers were 
forced to aecept payment.in special checks 
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from German soldiers. Premier Stauning— 
an old Socialist who in 1922 was personally 
responsible for Denmark’s disarmament 
and the reduction of the army from 78,000 
to 11,000—obediently summoned Parlia- 
ment and formed an all-party government. 
Gasoline was rationed and food restrictions 
put in force. And the gay restaurants of the 
Tivoli amusement park and other night 
spots fell under the deadening blanket of 
the blackout. 

But so smooth was the transition that 
three days after the occupation, King 
Christian trotted out of the palace yard 
for his morning horseback ride. As usual 
in peaceful, democratic Denmark he was 
not escorted by so much as a single soldier. 
Danish flags were still flying. But above 
each of them fluttered the swastika insignia. 


Oslo 


Norway had not been involved in war 
since 1814, when it was annexed to Sweden 
after a two-week campaign.* Shortly after 
midnivht of Apr. 8 this 126 years of peace 
vas shattered by the wail of air-raid sirens 
and the throb of powerful motors far above 
tie city. Dawn brought the sound of 
cannonading from far down the blue wa- 
ters of Oslo Fjord, and then a series of ex- 
plosions rocked the outskirts of the city. 
‘ll morning German planes bombed Oslo’s 
2irdromes and routed the tiny Norwegian 
Air Force. 

Then, as Nazi transport planes swooped 
down on the disorganized air fields, fully 
equipped troops leaped from them and 
quickly formed a striking force of 1,400 
men. Nazi warships landed additional men 
in Oslo Fjord. With these troops and the 
threat of bombing the city mercilessly, the 
Germans forced the complete capitulation 
of the capital and its 300,000 population. 

That afternoon the Nazis paraded down 
the Karl Johansgate, Oslo’s main street 
stretching from the east station to the 
Royal Palace. First came troops in trucks 
mounted with machine guns. Then fol- 
lowed long columns of booted soldiers, 
marching three abreast and carrying rifles 
and a machine gun for each nine men. 
Norwegian police cleared a way for them; 
c-owds looked on without sign of hostility, 
and the little blue streetcars didn’t even 
stop running. 

When the troops had passed and taken 
up guard at strategic points the Nor- 
wegians coolly settled back at their tables 
in the Grand Café, Oslo’s favorite meeting 
place opposite the Parliament building. It 
Jooked like a repetition of the Nazi Copen- 
hagen triumph. 

At other strategic points along the 2,100 
miles of Norwegian coast—Kristiansand, 
‘tavanger, Bergen, and Trondheim—the 
I'ghtning blow fell with the same grim 
precision as the German Fleet swung into 





*The union between Norway and Sweden was 
peacefully dissolved by mutual agreement in 
1905. 
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action, 1,000 transport planes—each car- 
rying twenty men—landed troops, and 
local Nazi sympathizers lent invaluable 
aid. 

Far north of the Arctic Circle, in the 
iron-ore port of Narvik, occurred the most 
spectacular exploit of all, when in a blind- 
ing snowstorm the Nazis landed from de- 
stroyers and sprang from the holds of the 
ore ships, on which they had traveled as 
a stratagem. In 30 minutes smart Austrian 
troops, experts in mountain warfare, had 
control of Narvik and had thrown patrols 
out into the surrounding crags. The port’s 
defenses had been immobilized by the 
Norwegian commander, Colonel Sundlo, 
a Nazi supporter, and friend of the former 
German Army chief, Field Marshal von 
Blomberg. 
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In 24 hours the Germans had occupied 
the largest cities in Norway, the head- 
quarters of four mobilization districts of 
the Norwegian Army, nearly every im- 
portant port, almost all the airports, put 
themselves astride communications, and 
seized most of the radio stations. Norway 
was militarily paralyzed. The political col- 
lapse should have followed as quickly as 
it did in Denmark. But here the lightning 
tempo of the Nazi scheme fell behind by 
a fatal few hours. 


Haakon 


The Germans had obviously counted on 
intimidating King Haakon VII of Norway 
into accepting the German invasion as 
they had his brother, Christian X of Den- 
mark. With a sudden, belated realization 
that the one man who could organize Nor- 
wegian resistance against them had es- 
caped from Oslo the Germans sent a 
force of 200 heavily armed men in four 
buses speeding 60 miles north to Hamar, 
where the King and the government had 
fled only nine hours before the occupation 
of the capital. The Nazis captured that 
town—but the quarry had skipped away 
ahead of them to Elverum. And there 
embattled farmers and local guards, fizht- 
ing behind barricades of overturned cars, 
beat off the Nazis. 

In Berlin, papers reported that the oc- 
cupation of Norway was proceeding with 
the cooperation of the Norwegians. For 
the next three days this official optimism 
continued, and the Germans tried to 
negotiate with the King for the formation 
of a friendly government. They largely 
ignored a government set up by Major 
Vidkun Quisling, the chief of a Norwegian 
Nazi party, former Defense Minister, ex- 
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An RAF bomber snapped this view of British planes above Bergen 
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pert on Russia, and violent anti-Com- 
munist. Quisling had apparently estab- 
lished his government by the simple ex- 
pedient of walking into the Oslo radio 
station, telling an ignorant German sentry 
that he was the new Premier, and an- 
nouncing it over the air. 

But on Apr. 11 at their headquarters in 
Elverum, King Haakon and his govern- 
ment issued a proclamation reaffirming 
that war existed with Germany, giving 
further orders for mobilization, and form- 
ally declaring Norway an ally of Britain 
and France. The same day in Stockholm 
Carl J. Hambro, president of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament—and a man particular- 
ly denounced by the Germans as a Jew 
and relative of the London founders of 
Hambro’s Bank—announced that Norway 
would “cooperate with the British when 
they appear,” and ordered the arrest of 
the Quisling government. 

With these developments the Nazis 
dropped their schemes of working through 
the King. German planes roared over El- 
verum and with incendiary and high ex- 
plosive bombs leveled the little town to 
the ground, killing 50 Norwegians and 
wounding 100. (Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
the United States Minister, also barely 
escaped the bombing of Elverum—see 
page 28). But the King had moved just 
before to the village of Nybergsund. The 
German planes found King Haakon again 
almost immediately. This time they 
bombed the hotel where Haakon and 
Prince Olaf were staying, then machine- 
gunned them four times as they took 
shelter in the woods. 

From then on the Nazi Air Force 
harried the King as he fled from village 
to village, just as it had trailed the fleeing 
Polish Government last September. On a 
back road near the Swedish border, the 
67-year-old monarch told a Swedish re- 
porter that he had hardly slept or changed 
his clothes since the invasion started. Then 
he blurted out: “My Ministers may go to 
Sweden and my people may be evacuated 
there for safety, but I shall stay in my 
country as long as a small part of it re- 
mains Norwegian.” 


The Army 


On the first day of the German occupa- 
tion it had seemed as if any Norwegian 
resistance would be impossible. The Nazis 
held four large cities which were mobiliza- 
tion centers and contain 500,000 of Nor- 
way’s 2,921,000 population. The Norwegian 
Army had a peacetime strength of only 
12,000, was organized on a militia basis 
with training of but 84 days, and could 
not hope to mobilize much more than six 
divisions in war (about 100,000 men are 
continually away manning the merchant 
marine). Even without sea transport the 
Germans could counter this tiny force, 
since they were bringing in an estimated 
4,000 men a day by plane. 

But King Haakon’s refusal to treat with 
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Germans made themselves at home in occupied Denmark .. . 
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Nazis acted as the spark which set the 
Norwegian war machine in action. Despite 
disorder and confusion recruits came troop- 
ing in from valley farms, logging camps, 
and fisheries. Bridges were dynamited and 
barricades hastily thrown up on roads. In 
a few days the Norwegians were able to 
throw a loose ring of troops around Oslo. 

The Germans immediately replied to this 
by sending columns out from Oslo in light- 
ning thrusts supported by aircraft. All week 
in the rolling country around the capital— 
Norway’s richest region—they engaged in 
brief and bloody skirmishes. 
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International radiophoto 


... while General von Falkenhorst (second from right) flew to Norway 


Picturesque wooden villages were bombed 
and machine-gunned, and little by little 
the Germans thrust the Norwegians back. 
By this week they had fairly well cleared 
the country around Oslo. To the northeast 
they captured Eidsvold (see map) and 
were hammering at the stronghold of 
Kongsvinger. In the south they had thrust 
clear down to the Swedish border, captur- 
ing Moss, Frederikstad, and Halden—thus 
clearing the rail connections between Oslo 
and Swedish lines connecting with Den- 
mark, To the west of the capital the Nazis 
captured Konsgberg and drove down the 
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Nazi bombers provided ferry service to Norway 


western shore of Oslo Fjord to the Skager- 
rak. 

Around the coastal cities held by the 
Germans, the Norwegians hastily threw to- 
gether local forces to prevent advances. 
But in the most menacing of these foot- 
holds, Trondheim—which is the center of 
three great valleys running north, south, 
and east—the Germans had apparently 
driven along the vital railroad to 
Sweden. At Narvik before their dispersal 
by the British naval attack they had 
also thrust along the ore railroad to 
Sweden. 

For the Norwegians, with their limited 
forces, these battles were frantic delaying 
actions until British troops could arrive to 
reinforce them. On Saturday the British 
Broadcasting Corp. radioed to Norway a 
message from a former British military at- 
taché at Oslo—whose name wasn’t given— 
telling all Norwegians to obstruct the Ger- 
mans and bring all information to British 
or Norwegian headquarters. He promised: 
“Allied help is coming quickly. Hold out.” 
The next day the BBC broadcast a mes- 
sage from Norwegian and British trade 
leaders: “British soldiers are coming to as- 
sist the gallant Norwegian people in their 
resistance ... Wherever British soldiers are 
met assist them by every means in your 
power.” 

Gen. Nicolaus von Falkenhorst, German 
commander-in-chief, met these appeals 
with one of the harshest military ultima- 
tums in modern history. He proclaimed 
that martial law would be introduced and 
death penalty imposed for “obeying the 
mobilization order of the ‘preexisting gov- 
ernment’; for spreading false rumors; for 
civilians bearing arms; for damage and 
sabotage; for obstructing the German ad- 
vance.” 


Sweden 


Unlike its situation in the Finnish war, 
Sweden last week received no time to 
ponder intervention as the German legions 
swept northward over its two neighbors. 


The Reich demanded and received an 
immediate pledge of neutrality. 

But a feeling that at last the blow was 
going to fall spread through the country. 
The stock exchange collapsed. There were 
runs on banks. A “state of alarm” was 
proclaimed, and southern cities were 
blacked out and partly evacuated. And 
special measures were taken to guard 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 





Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by her 
crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Feb. 16—British seamen raid the German 
prison ship Altmark within Norwegian ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Mar. 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet. 

Mar. 20—Premier Daladier of France re- 
signs, and Paul Reynaud forms a new 
Cabinet. 

Apr. 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
attacks Norway. 

Apr. 12—Britain announces mining of the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat to cut German 
communications with Norway. 

Apr. 13—British warships, led by H.MS. 
Warspite, blast their way into Narvik, 
strategic iron-ore port held by Germany. 
Seven German destroyers are sunk. 

Apr. 15—British announce that their 


forces have landed “at several points” on 
the Norwegian coast. 
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against a Nazi blitzkrieg: Swedish mines 
were laid along the coast; foreign sailors 
were forbidden to come ashore, and 
hundreds of automobiles were driven onto 
air fields as a barricade against landing of 
hostile planes. 

Despite the guarantee of neutrality, the 
German press launched attacks on Sweden 
for permitting diffusion of Allied propa- 
ganda, and rumors ran that the Reich had 
demanded use of Swedish railways. On 
Apr. 12 Premier Hansson tried to forestall 
any such move by proclaiming that no 
belligerent power could “use Swedish ter- 
ritory for its enterprises.” No such de- 
mands had been made, he said, but if they 
were they “must be rejected.” 

Despite the immediate preoccupation 
with Germany, over all of Sweden’s actions 
there loomed the portentous shadow of 
the Soviet—still smarting at Swedish vol- 
unteer aid to Finland, perhaps ready to 
make the partition of Scandinavia the 
basis of an outright military alliance with 
Germany. But for the moment the Sovict 
didn’t even hint at support for the Reich. 
Instead, it explicitly denied that Mur- 
mansk had been used as a German Fleet 
base and announced the return of the 
Petsamo region—bordering on Norway— 
to Finland in accordance with terms of 
the peace treaty. 


Significance 


Only once has Hitler’s technique of po- 
litical-military conquest failed: in the bad- 
ly prepared 1934 Austrian revolution. 
Since then it has always worked with 
clocklike efficiency, and while there have 
been variations the principles have re- 
mained the same: overwhelming military 
force used with lightning speed, the occu- 
pation of key points, the threat of bom- 
bardment, and careful political penetra- 
tion that undermined resistance of vital 
positions. 

The occupation of Denmark represented 
this technique operating under ideal cir- 
cumstances. In Norway the difficulties 
were far greater and the preparations mi- 
nute. The tremendous problem of obtain- 
ing military surprise in a country with 
Norway’s geography was solved by the 
Trojan-horse trick of concealing troops in 
seemingly innocuous merchant ships and 
by the unparalleled utilization of air trans- 
port. The use of the local Nazi party was 
an innovation, since hitherto the Fiihrer 
has been able ‘to employ German minori- 
ties. But the Norwegian party apparently 
contained able, daring men, and, although 
numerically small, was comparatively 
strong in the army. In addition to the 
case of the commander at Narvik there 
were numerous instances of mysterious 
orders to units not to fight. Some Nor- 
wegian officers rode with the Germans 
entering Oslo. 

Nevertheless, the political coup missed 
fire in Norway. By a blunder in timin:. 
the King and the government were allowed 
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to escape and organize resistance, while 
the bombing threat fell flat when they 
gere able to leave Oslo. With this unex- 
pected development, the German military 
plan was forced to undergo a radical trans- 
formation. Instead of controlling an obedi- 
ent—if terrorized—state on Britain’s flank, 
the Nazis had only precarious footholds 
on coasts subjected to attacks by Britain 
from the sea and by an army and hostile 
population in the interior. And, although 
the Germans seemed readily able to rein- 
force their army in the Oslo sector, the 
all-important fact was that the Allies’ 
alternative front had finally been created 
for them by the Germans themselves. 
That left the Reich two alternatives. 
The first was to strike the Norwegians 
with such power and speed that the Allies 
would not have time to send effective aid 
—a possibility which the landing of Brit- 


ish forces this week made more difficult. 


The second was to shift to the defensive 
in the Scandinavian venture, treat it as a 
diversion, and strike with full force in 
some other direction. 








Balkan Alarms 


Rows Over Control of Danube 
Mark Shivery Week in Region 


Down the long valley of the Danube 
last week swirling waters rose to a 60-year 
high, impeding navigation and flooding 
wretched peasant farms. As a backwash of 
this flood, Rumanian delivery of supplies 
to Germany was retarded. And simul- 
taneously, in a backwash of the German 
invasion of Scandinavia, political life in the 
Balkans was flooded with alarms and 
rumors. 

The most persistent was a story that the 
Rumanians had discovered a British plot 
to blow up barges in the Iron Gate rapids 
and close the Danube to shipping. The 
Rumanians admitted holding some British 
barges and arresting the crews but denied 
existence of the plot. Berlin, however, 
front-paged the story and immediately 
followed with another: that Germany had 
demanded it be given the right to “protect” 
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Uneasy heads: Haakon, Norway; Gustav, Sweden; Christian, Denmark 
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navigation on the Danube with gunboats. 

As this sent a shiver down the Balkan 
spines, other stories followed in rapid suc- 
cession. Three German barges had been 
sunk by mysterious explosions. Rumania 
had stopped the loading of Nazi oil barges. 
It had also ceased all rail shipments to 
Germany. Two alleged German spies, a 
man and a woman, actually were murdered 
under Bucharest’s Arch of Triumph. And 
in Belgrade, cars raced through the city 
scattering leaflets that read: “Do not resist 
Germany if you value your freedom.” 

The Rumanian Government threw up 
a dam of denials and explanation to stem 
the flood: a German barge had been torn 
from its moorings by a hurricane and over- 
turned, not sunk by sabotage; oil barges 
could not be loaded because of the high 
water, and the Rumanian Army had 
halted rail shipments for three days merely 
in order to make a car inventory. 

The Balkans attributed their jittery 
week to the war of nerves, but some sober 
facts lay behind the alarms. The Reich had 
apparently some real reason to fear British 
sabotage on the Danube and demanded 
that the riparian states take precautionary 
measures. And the German economic mis- 
sion in Bucharest, headed by Dr. Karl 
Clodius, had evidently tried to speed up 
their protracted negotiations by throwing 
a few scares into the Rumanians. Reported- 
ly this failed, and the Rumanians made no 
concessions, while the Germans were forced 
to promise rapid delivery of 100 Messer- 
schmitt planes. 
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Italy Astir 


Hints of Entrance Into War 


Sounded in Press and on Air 


Premier Mussolini makes a point these 
days of speaking in public only when he 
has something important to tell his people. 
On Apr. 7—first anniversary of the Italian 
conquest of Albania—he made a speech 
at Orvieto in which he said: “Events which 
we are witnessing have great proportions. 
But we believe we are not inadequate for 
them, even considering their unusual scope. 
Whatever may be the happenings which 
this late spring brings us, Italy will face 
them. It could not be otherwise.” 

Two days later the G-rman Ambassador, 
Hans-georg Viktor von Mackensen, called 
at the Palazzo Venezia at the unusually 
early hour of 7 a.m. The Nazi envoy had 
a long talk with the Duce. Noon editions 
of the newspapers carried the information 
that the war had spread to Scandinavia. 

After that, the wind was full of straws 
showing a stronger war current in Italy. 
The Fascist press began to praise the Nazi 
“victory over the imperialist democracies,” 
and to hint that the moment was coming 
for Italy to join in. 


The strongest note in this chorus was . 
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...and sent shells and mines to guard its coast 


sounded by Roberto Farinacci, former Sec- 
retary of the Fascist party and a leader of 
a pro-German group which includes many 
Black Shirt veterans close to the Duce. 
Farinacci said it would be “absurd” for 
Italy not to join in the “transformation of 
the map of Europe and perhaps of the 
world,” adding: “Now we can speak high 
and loud. We will not be absent tomorrow 
if history imposes grave decisions on us.” 

Rome next was stirred by rumors that 
Mussolini was on the point of calling up 
five more classes of reserves—about 
1,250,000 men—which would boost the 
Italian Army to 2,250,000. And a Ruma- 
nian radio station broadcast in English a 
prediction that the Duce would enter the 
war on the side of his Axis partner. 

The Italian Premier himself kept mum. 
But on Sunday of this week Giovanni 
Ansaldo, editor-in-chief of Foreign Min- 
ister Count Galeazzo Ciano’s Leghorn 
Telegrafo, made up for the Duce’s silence 
in a broadcast to the Fascist defense 
forces: “The bugle may sound some morn- 
ing and Italy may be at war .. . It is not 
a matter of months but weeks before Italy 
may find herself compelled to enter the 
conflict. In these times, no country can be 
sure of its neutrality as evinced last week 


in the case of Norway. The Norwegian 
Foreign Minister was awakened a few days 
ago by British and French envoys who 
stated that the Allies had mined Nor- 
wegian territorial waters. You can be sure 
that Il Duce won’t allow a situation to 
arise in which he will be awakened by such 
news as that.” 

The other Fascist journalistic mouth- 
piece, Virginio Gayda, wrote that the time 
had come for a showdown in the old quar- 
rel with France. 


London’s Alarms 


London heard reports from Balkan dip- 
lomats the same day to the effect that 
Mussolini was concentrating the Italian 
Fleet in the Italian Dodecanese Islands 
off the Turkish coast, within easy striking 
distance of the Dardanelles. Rome ad- 
mitted that the navy was indeed starting 
maneuvers this week but said they were 
only “regular spring exercises,” held earlier 
than usual because the fleet had been mo- 
bilized for sometime owing to the 
war. The maneuvers were said to be 
taking place off Italian and Sicilian naval 
bases. 

According to the London reports, how- 
ever, the Italian naval operations were 
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part of a pre-arranged Axis strategy—(, 
cided at the Brenner meeting of Hitle 
and Mussolini on Mar. 18—to keep th, 
Allies from moving against Germany 
the Balkans and Turkey from opening th, 
Dardanelles to Allied warships. And Bri. 
ish newspapers which for seven month 
have been optimistic about the Duce noy 
warned the public for the first time tha 
he might join Hitler in the war. ; 
Likewise, there was a warning for Mu. 
solini. J. L. Garvin wrote in The Londo 
Sunday Observer: “Britain and Frangs 
are ready at all points to meet, if they! 
must, a situation at both sides of th 
Mediterranean. The Allies hate the thought! 
of a conflict with Italy but they woul 
rather fight ten years than yield in the 
Mediterranean.” 
Garvin wound up by predicting that ;{! 
Italy or Russia joined the war on Ger-§ 
many’s side, the United States would “tun| 
the scales.” é 
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Nervous Neutrals 


Holland and Belgium Jittery} 
Watching Portents of Invasion 


The German coup in_ Scandinavia 
brought Holland and Belgium their third 
invasion crisis since the start of the war. 
The Netherlands had the most cause for 
alarm, in spite of its plans to flood part 
of the country in defense and the fact that 
it had half a million men under arms, 
compared with the almost nonexistent 
armies of Denmark and Norway. 

Chief uneasiness was caused by the 
way the Nazi press and radio were busily 
spreading hints that Dutch neutrality 
might soon need “protection” against the 
Allies. Berlin built up its case partially by 
quoting a foreign-affairs column by Cor- 
stantine Brown in The Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Apr. 12, in which he said 
British transports were on the higli seas 
bound “either for Norway or, what ap- 
pears more likely, they might be landed 
in Holland.” Dutch radio programs were 
interrupted to broadcast British denials 
that any such force was on the way to 
Holland. However, the German legation in 
Holland was reported to be destroying sec- 
ret documents, as though preparing for 
trouble. 

On the other side, The London Sunday 
Chronicle reported from Amsterdam that 
a Dutch puppet government had already 
been formed at Diisseldorf, Germany, 
ready to take over, and that 20,000 Dutch 
Nazis were lying low waiting for the Ger- 
man invasion. It was to deal with any 
such internal disaffection that the “state of 
siege” decreed in November was extended 
last week to several more districts. 

Nervousness over such a prospect ii 
Belgium also caused the government quit: 
ly to send extra detachments of steel- 
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helmeted troops on Saturday night to 
guard all public buildings. 

The Belgian Government reaffirmed its 
policy of independent neutrality and de- 
termination not to admit outside “pre- 
ventive aid.” Nevertheless, majority pub- 
lic sentiment had taken a decided pro- 
Allied swing, and there were anti-German 
demonstrations by students in Brussels. 

A new light was thrown on the political 
situation by Nerwsweexk’s correspondent 
in Brussels, who said in a cable: 


“4 new word has grown up in European 
diplomacy in recent weeks. It is ‘neutralist,’ 
used to indicate forces inside neutral coun- 
tries who are urging a policy of rigid neu- 
trality primarily because it suits German 
interests. The truth is that since the in- 
vasion of Norway the concept of a neutral 
no longer exists. It’s now no holds barred.” 


Belgium today is far better able to resist 
invasion than it was in 1914. The frontiers 
are protected by a little Maginot Line 
and the Albert Canal, and nearly 700,000 
men are under arms. As the danger ap- 
proached this week, however, the little 
country was faced with a problem peculiar- 
ly its own: it could not make plans to 
evacuate civilians from any except im- 
mediate frontier regions. The highest pop- 
ulation density in the world—713 per 
square mile, compared with 703 in Eng- 
land and 41 in the United States—makes 
mass moves from cities more difficult than 
in any other country. 








































Danish Orphans 


Farées Occupied by Britain; 
What of Iceland, Greenland? 


When the German Army marched into 
Denmark last week, three Danish island 
dependencies, steppingstones on the north- 
ern route between the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, were cut adrift from the 
mother country. The largest of these, 
Greenland, was so close to America that its 
future was of concern largely to the 
United States and Canada (see page 27). 
The other two were potential air and sea 
bases of immediate importance to the bel- 
ligerents. 

Nearest to Britain were the Fardée 
(Sheep) Islands, only 200 miles north of 
Scotland and the Scapa Flow naval base 
(see map). These 21 fog-blanketed 
and fjord-creased islands have a _ pop- 
ulation of 26,000 living on exports of fish 
and wool. Although the sea channels are 
narrow and the weather is usually poor for 
flying, in hostile hands the islands would 
become a danger to Britain’s back door. 
Consequently, British warships steamed 
into Thorshavn, the capital and only har- 
bor, and landed a force to occupy the 
islands. (The Nazi propaganda office 
sneered that the purpose of the occupa- 
tion was to provide the British Govern- 
ment with a way station against the time 
when it would have to flee to Canada.) 


ICELAND 
declares tts 
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Iceland, the next island on the route, is 
600 miles northwest of Scotland. It has an 
area of 39,709 square miles (about the size 
of Kentucky), a population of 117,000, 
and several good harbors. On Apr. 11 First 
Lord of the Admiralty Winston Churchill 
said that Britain hadn’t decided what to 
do about the island but that “no German 
will be allowed to set foot there with im- 
punity.” ; 

Meanwhile, Iceland already had made 
preliminary provision for its own future. 
Politically the island has been independent 
since 1918 but with certain powers, such 
as direction of foreign affairs, delegated 
to King Christian of Denmark. On Apr. 
10 the Icelandic Althing, which was 
founded in 930 and is the world’s oldest 


* parliament, decided to assume all powers 


hitherto exercised by the King. 

The Icelanders, descendants of early 
Celtic and Viking settlers, make their 
living mainly by fishing and raising live- 
stock. Formerly Britain and Germany 
were the main buyers of fish exports, but 
since the war Britain has taken over the 
whole catch. 

Iceland’s relations with Germany haven’t 
always been free of friction. With no 
army, navy or air force and only 100- 
odd police, the island is utterly defenseless. 
Yet early last year, when Germany 
sent warships and a “scientific expedi- 
tion” to the coast, the Althing flatly re- 
fused Nazi demands for an air base on 
the islands. 
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Shots in Scand:nav'a echoed across the North Atlantic and alarmed Holland and Belgium 
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The Scandinavian Coup: A Naval Critique 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


The naval engagement which 
was in progress last week over more than 
1,000 miles of sea front from Narvik to 
the Kattegat was a series of encounters 
which, taken together, constitute a battle 
comparable to Jutland in the last war. 
Its effects may be even more decisive. 

Jutland was an open-sea fight with the 
German High Sea Fleet battling the 
British Grand Fleet. The emphasis lay 
in pitting the heavy ships of each force 
against those of the other, the object 
being the extermination of that type of 
craft and the consequent breaking of the 
backbone of sea power. 

Mines played no part, since each fleet 
desired to keep clear of these dangerous 
fields. The speed of the combatants pre- 
cluded the submarine from being more 
than a weapon of chance. Cruisers and 
destroyers attached to the fleets were the 
only craft which could keep pace with 
the fight, and thus their torpedoes were 
the sole menace other than gun power. 
Air power, then in its infancy, took no 
part in the battle. It was an open-sea 
fight carried on in the same way that all 
previous sea battles had been fought. 


Weapons 

Last week’s battle differed entirely. 
It was not a massed affair of fleet against 
fleet, fought in the open sea, but one 
fitted to the German closed-sea strategy. 
Being much inferior in surface strength, 
Germany chose to match its superior 
air power against Allied sea power. 

The superiority of the Germans was 
numerical, but, in addition to this, the 
geographical frame of the encounter also 
gave them a local superiority since they 
could operate from centralized positions. 
To offset the odds the Allies had to bring 
to bear air forces from distantly located 
bases as well as the air strength residing 
in their carriers. 

This twofold position of superiority in 
air power the Germans regarded as an 
offset to sea power, and it was their 
main reliance in furthering the extension 
of the military front to such an advanced 
position as the west coast of Norway. 
The nature of the conflict imposed con- 
ditions upon the Allies entirely different 
from those existing at Jutland. Now the 
battleship played only a supporting role, 
while the main burden rested on light 
surface and subsea craft. These types 
could best combat the air tactics of the 
enemy, had somewhat better security 


from enemy mines owing to lighter 
draught, and thus were best suited to 
frustrate the German main objective of 
landing a military expeditionary force. 

The Allied strategy in such a battle 
of many engagements, differing from 
the usual sea conflict in the area over 
which it extended and the character of 
operations involved, necessarily fell into 
four phases. 

Lacking adequate information of Ger- 
man moves, any craft making contact 
had to report the location and character 
of enemy forces encountered and then 
rush into the attack regardless of op- 
posing strength. The second phase began 
once such contacts had established that 
this was not a raiding force attempting 
to slip to sea but consisted of several 
expeditionary forces supported by sur- 
face craft. The target then became the 
troop and supply ships of the enemy. 

The first fight at Narvik, on Apr. 10, 
clearly illustrates these phases—the rush 
in against odds, the direction of the main 
attack against auxiliary ships. And be- 
cause so many German supply ships were 
sunk, this first venture into Narvik 
Harbor must be called a victory for the 
British although they lost more destroy- 
ers than the Germans did. 

The third phase of the operation, de- 
signed to inflict damage on the Germans 
at their landing places in Norway and to 
cut transport lanes, called for repeated 
air and sea attacks and also for the in- 
tensive mining operations. That prepared 
for the phase which began with the land- 
ing of British forces. To succeed, such an 
operation required minute preparation, 
strong sea protection en route, and a 
naval covering force in landing. 


Motives 


The motive actuating this engagement 
was as unlike that of Jutland as was the 
form the encounter took. In 1916 the 
military forces on the west front were 
already locked in close embrace. The final 
decision had to be there. Jutland might 
shorten the war but otherwise could not 
affect the main scene of operations. 

By contrast, the present German 
threat, if successful, may change the 
character of the entire war. The status 
of the great powers in the last war was 
definitely fixed; they were involved. And 
all the small European states, including 
Holland and Scandinavia, had their po- 
sitions as neutrals or belligerents clear- 


ly established from the very outset. 

Today the smaller neutrals wait with 
trepidation the outcome of the battle in 
and around Scandinavia, for their fate 
may depend on it. Russia is interested in 
any shift of power in the north. And 
Italy also is keenly interested, for if this 
battle of sea power vs. air power turns 
in Germany’s favor, Italy’s position in 
the Adriatic and Eastern Mediterranean 
is greatly enhanced. 

The direction last week’s move should 
take—whether into Holland or toward 
Scandinavia—must have been considered 
carefully. A move along the sea coast of 
Holland would be short and compara- 
tively easy but it might develop into a 
major offensive. Air and submarine bases 
established on the Dutch coast would be 
better located for an attack on London 
but not so favorably situated for at- 
tacks on the British Fleet and the con- 
voy lanes as bases in Norway. 

In addition, Germany must have felt 
that the seizure and fortification of Den- 
mark would discourage any plan of the 
British to force the Baltic, as they 
thought of doing in the last war. The 
Danes would offer no resistance, and the 
military force of Norway was negligible. 
The swift movement would find the Ger- 
man military force firmly entrenched be- 
fore the Allied Fleet could act. 

Hitler is reported to have contemplat- 
ed as long ago as 1934 the day when this 
daring move could come to pass. The 
conception was every bit as daring as 
the move to invade Britain across the 
Channel which Napoleon chose not to 
make. Hitler chose to make his. 

But the Allies refused to play ball. 
Their fleet accepted the challenge im- 
mediately, dropped the defensive, and, 
despite air odds, moved into the seas 
close to Germany and along the coast of 
Norway. If they succeed in frustrating the 
German plan, then automatically, with 
Norway on their side, they are brought 
nearer the German northern ‘frontier, 
with no West Wall to check them. 

Meanwhile, the result has been to 
bring on one of the most peculiar en- 
gagements ever seen in a major war: on 
one hand, Germany daring to attempt an 
always difficult landing operation against 
superior sea power; and on the other, the 
Allies risking combat against the un- 
proved air weapon under the handicaps 
of closed-sea strategy and the remote- 
ness of their own air bases. 
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The Scandinavian Coup: A Military Critique 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


Tes German occupation of Den- 
mark and the invasion of Norway must 
be counted as a masterpiece of military 
strategy, daringly conceived and _ bril- 
liantly executed regardless of what its 
future may unfold. It was distinctly 
Hitleric in character. Although the ele- 
ment of risk was necessarily entailed, 
little was left to chance in execution. 
The strategy of the coup was so planned 
as to prevent any major resistance and 
thus avoid recourse to tactics which go 
with battles. The proverbial Moltke but- 
ton was pressed, and the war machine 
did the rest. The plan required for its 
success the coordination of high leader- 
ship generously endowed with imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, a well-organized and 
efficient staff, and sufficient, trained, and 
disciplined troops properly equipped. 

The outstanding feature of the Ger- 
man stroke was the boldness which made 
the essential factor of surprise possible. 
Its initial success can be attributed to 
the speed and clocklike precision with 
which it was accomplished, and to the 
detailed preparation upon which it was 
founded. 

Not only was the enterprise held se- 
cret by a trained and loyal staff, but it 
was covered most adroitly by a veil of 
propaganda announcements and partly 
screened troop concentrations evidently 
designed as feints along the west front 
and Swiss borders. For example, move- 
ments south of the Black Forest had 
caused the Swiss on Apr. 2 to move 
“nearer general mobilization.” On Apr. 3 
Marshal Géring announced that “a 
decisive blow must be struck in the 
west” and “for this decisive blow the 
Fiihrer has mobilized all resources.” 
During this first week in April both 
Holland and Belgium took additional 
defense steps because of German troop 
movements east of their borders which 
were not made under the normal secrecy 
of night. 

All of this advance deception, as well 
as the ruses resorted to in the actual 
coup, showed skill in the art which Stone- 
wall Jackson gave as his first military 
maxim: “Always mystify, mislead, and 
surprise the enemy if possible.” Particu- 
lar boldness, secrecy, and flawless execu- 
tion of details were required to carry out 
the stratagem used in the occupation of 
the Norwegian coastal towns. The troops 
were loaded into warships, hidden below 
hatches, and distributed to the various 


ports. These men were reinforced by 
marines who had been disguised as sail- 
ors of the merchant vessels anchored in 
the harbors. 

Such clever ruses are not frequent in 
war. Perhaps the greatest example in 
our own recent military history was that 
employed by General Funston in his 
capture of Aguinaldo, the Philippine 
leader. The American General and his 
aide played the role of prisoners in the 
hands of Filipino troops. The troops, 
however, instead of being enemies, were 
specially selected friendly Filipinos who, 
after delivering the Americans to Agui- 
naldo, then captured the Filipino chief- 
tain and thus ended the insurrection. 


The Movements 


The German movements into Den- 
mark and Norway were different in 
nature and consequently in method. 
That against Denmark was an occupa- 
tion rather than an invasion, the objec- 
tives being to use the country as a step- 
pingstone to Northern Scandinavia, to 
secure the German lines of communica- 
tion and supply, and to dominate the 
Danish straits controlling the entrance 
to the Baltic Sea. 

The invasion of Norway was carried 
out from the sea, with the addition of 
some transport of troops by plane. The 
objective here, in addition to the second- 
ary one of capture of the line of iron-ore 
supply, was to seize harbors which could 
be used as advance bases against Britain. 
Success depended on planning efficiency 
and on stratagem, for the movement had 
to be carried out with sufficient speed 
to forestall any Allied occupation of the 
region. 


Military Necessity 

The British invasion of Norway now 
in progress is supported by the Nor- 
wegian Government’s request for help; 
however, “military necessity” would 
have forced such action anyway. The 
Allied plan for the expeditionary force 
to Norway probably includes first the 
taking of Narvik—the point of control 
of the Swedish iron mines—followed by 
attacks against the ports where they 
would meet comparatively little resist- 
ance, and then the final effort to rout 
the Germans from their stronghold in 
Southern Norway. 

The whole question of the final suc- 
cess of the Norway invasion rests on 


whether the small garrisons which have 
occupied Oslo and the coastal towns 
can be reinforced before they are out- 
numbered by Norwegian and Allied 
troops. Some reinforcements may be ex- 
pected by air, particularly at Oslo and 
the important habor of Trondheim, 
which commands Norway’s waistline 
and is only some 50 miles from the 
Swedish border. But for ultimate suc- 
cess other routes probably must be de- 
pended upon. 

The key of any successful overseas 
expedition is the maintenance of the 
communication and supply routes back 
to the home base. Has Germany lost this 
key with the loss of the sea lanes? If so, 
it is fair to assume that the German 
High Command made provision for such 
loss. And this means passage through 
Sweden. 

The claim to such a passage would be 
based on the “law of military necessity,” 
which in international law and the rules 
of war makes permissible violations of 
neutrality in self-defense. This was part 
of Germany’s justification for the inva- 
sion of Belgium in 1914, as well as for 
the Scandinavian coup of last week. 
Britain did something parallel in 1807 by 
seizing the Danish Fleet to prevent Na- 
poleon from taking it, and the Japanese 
in their invasion of Korea. 

In the German case, loss of sea power 
alone should not stop Hitler from con- 
solidating his vital position in Norway 
if Sweden can provide the way. 

The shortest route through Sweden 
would be in the Malmé-Varberg sector 
and along the railway through Géteborg 
to Norway. Should Sweden resist, how- 
ever, this route would have dangers. 
The region is a difficult one for an of- 
fensive, and the German right flank 
would come up against the Smaaland 
hills, Sweden’s strongest defense line, 
while the left flank eventually would be 
threatened from the sea. 

Consequently, the German High Com- 
mand may send an overseas expedition- 
ary force via the Gulf of Bothnia di- 
rected on some undefended harbor like 
Sundsvall (see map, page 15). Such a 
movement would have the protection of 
the Navy, which should be able to clear a 
channel through any mine field laid by 
the British in the Baltic. A plan of this 
type should test the attitude of Russia 
and show how much cooperation is pro- 


vided in the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
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Merchant Losses 


Aside from supply ships and transports 
sunk in the spread of the war to Scandi- 
navia, only six merchant losses were 
listed last week. Norway iost two, the 
2,118-ton Navarra and the 5,128-ton Tos- 
ca—both torpedoed off Scotland. A British 
submarine torpedoed the 7,129-ton Ger- 
man Amasis soon after it left Stettin, while 
a U-boat sunk the 9,076-ton Swedish tank- 
er Sveaborg off the Scottish coast. The 
197-ton Dutch motorship Velocitas hit a 
mine off England and went down. And the 
owners of the long overdue 5,375-ton 
Danish freighter Argentina abandoned 
hope for it. 





Shanghai Squeeze 


But This Time British Outfox 


Japanese in Council Elections 


The British taipan (big boss) turned 
the little muddy Yangtze Delta settlement 
of nearly a century ago into the great 
Shanghai metropolis of today. Its 8%- 
square-mile International Settlement rep- 
resents Britain’s biggest stake in China— 
about three-fourths of a more than billion- 
dollar investment. 

Japan also has big interests in Shanghai, 
slightly more than the $200,000,000 stake 
of Americans. But the Western taipans 
bossed the show. For the past decade they 
have held seven (five British, two Ameri- 
can) of the nine foreign seats on the Inter- 
national Settlement’s Municipal Council. 
Japan has only had two. And the five 
Chinese counc'lors have been loyal to the 
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Chungking regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Ever since Japan launched its unde- 
clared war on China, the group of West- 
erners has kept Japanese pressure from 
upsetting the Shanghai status quo. The 
Japanese have constantly complained that 
the Settlement was a base for anti-Japa- 
nese activities. There were frequent warn- 
ings that “the days of foreign concessions 
in China are numbered.” 

Three weeks ago the Japanese tried to 
tighten control in their conquered terri- 
tory by setting up a Central Chinese pup- 
pet government under ex-Premier Wang 
Ching-wei (Newsweek, Apr. 8). A week 
later they again turned to “peace by di- 
plomacy” to gain the upper hand in 
Shanghai—this time with ballots. Just 
before the deadline for filing nominations 
in last week’s election for a new Municipal 
Council, five Japanese candidates were an- 
nounced instead of the customary two. 

The outlook for the Westerners was 
gloomy. The Settlement has 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, but only a few thousand pay 
enough taxes to be eligible to vote and the 
Japanese were belicved to control about 
40 per cent of the electorate. And while 
the Chinese councilors are elected inde- 
pendently by their own taxpayers, it was 
feared that a Japanese victory at the polls 
might result in control over the Chinese 
councilors as well. 

The British, however, had a surprise up 
their sleeves. Two days before the election 
large British holdings were split up into 
small parcels, and dummy taxpayer-own- 
ers were registered for them. One big land- 
holder alone created 1,200 new votes that 
way. Then, when the election came, there 
was a record turnout of 95 per cent of the 
eligible voters. The result: 6,000 British 
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votes, 600 American, 4,000 Japanese, and 
850 of other nationalities. The Anglo- 
American bloc kept its seven Council 
seats, and the Japanese their two. 

The Japanese conceded their defeat even 
before the counting was over. They ac- 
cepted it without protest for a very good 
reason: they had used the same ruse 
themselves to get more votes. 





Side Lights of the War 


When the Germans occupied Narvik, 
they found among the reporters there a 
nephew of Winston Churchill, Giles Romil- 
ly, representative of The London Daily 
Express, and promptly imprisoned him in 
the Hotel Royal. Though Romilly is not a 
blood relation of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (he’s the son of a sister of 
Churchill’s wife) the German press gloated: 
“Thanks to the good tips he gets from his 
uncle, Romilly always appears where 
English action is being prepared.” 


{ The English National Pig Breeders As- 
sociation paid tribute last week to the 
“efficiency of the British Navy.” Two 
pedigreed white boars it had sent from 
England arrived safely at Géteborg, 
Sweden, after a journey through the North 
Sea battle zone. 


“ Vatican officials gave German Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop an ex- 
ceedingly cold reception when he visited 
the Vatican last month. Last week, as an 
aftermath of his call, a little story cir- 
culated through the dignified corridors of 
St. Peter’s of how Hitler, dissatisfied with 
Ribbentrop, sent Géring to Rome and re- 
ceived a telegram from the Field Marshal: 
“Have placed Holy See under German 
protection. All prelates in concentration 
camp. Pope has fled. Vatican in flames. 
Cardinal’s robe suits me beautifully.” 


"A statement published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. in New York 
declared that if this war duplicates the 
experience of the last, the fall in the birth 
rate will be “tantamount to the complete 
wiping out in the affected countries of all 
births for two normal years.” This oc- 
curred in France and Germany during the 
World War. 


"In Berlin, Das Schwarze Korps, official 
Storm Troop organ, continued its drive for 
more babies. “War is decided in cradles,” 
it said, “and every soldier who gives his 
life blood without leaving children means 
one less marriage and one more unmarried 
woman.” 


{| In the House of Lords, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury protested against the new 
regulations which grant unmarried mothers 
of the children of army men pensions equal 
to those given married mothers. “Nothing 
is more distasteful to me,” he said. “I think 
there is a definite distinction between the 
two classes of women.” 
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US Startled by Turn in War 
and Keeps Its Own Powder Dry 


Neutrality Curbs Extended; 
Roosevelt Scores German Move; 


Eyes on Colonial Dangers 


A handful of curious Washingtonians 
lolled near the diplomatic entrance of the 
State Department last Tuesday morning 
as the Marquess of Lothian, British Am- 
bassador, stepped from an automobile and 
hurried through the door. As his tall frame 
disappeared from view, a crow’s familiar 
“caw, caw” rasped from the dingy rococo 
cornice above his head. A few moments 
later Hans Thomsen, German chargé 
d’affaires, was greeted in the same man- 
ner. “Gee!” came a voice from the growing 
crowd outside, “he isn’t playing favorites.” 
And as the onlookers watched in awe, Wil- 
helm Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wollmar 
Filip Bostrém, and Henrik de Kauffmann, 
the Ministers respectively of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, passed beneath the 
croaking symbol of gloom. 

The gloom was hardly dispelled by the 








lights that burned late in every govern- 
ment office as harried officials weighed the 
effects of Nazi Germany’s bold invasion 
of the Scandinavian democracies (NEws- 
WEEK, Apr. 15). And as a swift Franco- 
British countermove broadened into a 
titanic sea and air battle (see page 15), 
Americans began to realize that the war 
had come closer home. 


Action 

Action was the order of the day, and 
Washington did not hesitate to take it. 
First thought was for the 3,371 American 
citizens in Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. The 777 in the Oslo consular district 
were reported safe and well by Mrs. J. 
Borden (Daisy) Harriman (see page 28), 
the 69-year-old Minister to Norway who 
first tipped the world to the Nazi on- 
slaught on the country to which she is 
accredited, then scurried off with the 
Norwegian Government to Hamar, leav- 
ing British and French as well as Ameri- 
can interests to Raymond E. Cox, first 
secretary of the legation. From Copen- 
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‘Strictly as a Spectator’ 





hagen, Ray Atherton, the American Min- 
ister, reported that the 552 Americans in 
Denmark were safe. Safe or not, the State 
Department moved to transport those who 
would leave overland across Germany and 
Italy to Genoa, there to embark for home. 

Saturday evening, President Roosevelt 
bluntly condemned the newest Nazi in- 
vasion with a reminder that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States has, on the 
occasion of recent invasion, strongly ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of such un- 
lawful exercise of force. It here reiterates, 
with undiminished emphasis, its point of 
view.” Monday, addressing the governing 
board of the Pan American Union on the 
occasion of its 50th anniversary, Mr. 
Roosevelt warned the 21 American re- 
publics they must be prepared to “meet 
force with force” if their system of peace- 
ful relations were threatened. 

“We did not stamp out nations, capture 
governments, or uproot innocent people 
from the homes they had built,” the Presi- 
dent remarked pointedly. 

Sobered by this official castigation of 
the Hitler regime, Washington took steps 
to adjust America’s constantly shifting 
economy and defense needs to the new 
situation. President Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation extending the combat zone 
(into which neither United States ships 
nor United States nationals may venture) 
northward to Spitsbergen and eastward to 
Murmansk, Russia (see map). Three 
American freighters in the new trouble 
zone were ordered to return (see page 58), 
and others bound there put back to port. 
Promptly the Administration moved to 
extend the cash-and-carry clause of the 
Neutrality Act to the new battle front, 
and a Presidential proclamation froze Dan- 
ish and Norwegian funds in this country. 

While the Navy, busy with its Pacific 
games (see page 31), and the Army kept 
close watch on the European situation, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. drove a sharp bargain with the Allied 
Purchasing Commission. Speeding the out- 
put of what may develop into a $1,000,- 
000,000 plane business, Morgenthau won 
Franco-British agreement to a stipulation 
that the Allies pay a share of the cost of 
developing new models. 

By the end of the week, Washington 
had sorrowfully indicated it might not 
protest British censure of westbound mails 
originating in Germany or countries allied 
with or dominated by Berlin. America, 
never neutral, was taking sides more 
openly. It reserved a chilly welcome for 
Dr. Gerhardt A. Westrick, sent here by 
Hitler to improve United States-German 
trade and United States-German “under- 
standing.” 


Reaction 

Congress and the nation kept its col- 
lective head, but the mood was one of 
pessimism. “We must not get dragged in,” 
Sen. Arthur Capper, Kansas Republican, 
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said. “This affair is none of our business,” 
said Sen. George W. Norris, Nebraska 
Independent. “The United States must 
keep calm,” warned Sen. Charles L. Mc- 
Nary, Oregon Republican. 

But the calm itself was far from unani- 
mous. Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, told the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee that “we must put our 
house in order before the sparks reach the 
Western Hemisphere.” Matthew Woll, vice 

















New combat zone 


president of the American Federation of 
Labor, wailed: “God knows what will hap- 
pen to us if totalitarianism is victorious.” 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. and Re- 
publican Presidential possibility, observed 
that “there is one thing we are all agreed 
upon, and that is that the French and 
British way of life shall continue in this 
world.” And Col. Henry Breckenridge, 
New York attorney and friend of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, sounded an omi- 
nous note by urging that “America .. . 
declare war against Germany the instant 
a single Nazi soldier or sailor sets foot on 
Iceland or Greenland.” 

Many an American (including—accord- 
ing to the 1930 census—the 3,191,943 first 
and second generation citizens of Scan- 
dinavian descent) had given thought to 
the possible fate of these two island de- 
pendencies of prostrate Denmark. Green- 
land at least falls within the Western 
Hemisphere and therefore within the scope 
of the Monroe Doctrine (see map, page 
23). William Seward, Secretary of State 
under Lincoln and Jchnson, when nego- 
tiating for the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia in 1867, urged that the United 
States buy Greenland and Iceland too, to 
assure this country control of the North 
Atlantic. Sen. Ernest Lundeen, Minnesota 
Farmer-Laborite, long has advocated ac- 
quisition of foreign possessions in this 
hemisphere. Last week there were calls 


from Capitol Hill for the placing of the 
two strategic islands under the joint 
jurisdiction of Canada and the United 
States. 

But the President, who two years ago 
pledged American aid for Canada if the 
latter were ever invaded (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 29, 1938), saw little danger of Ger- 
many’s overrunning Iceland or Greenland. 
If Germany invaded a corner of France, 
he asked nervous correspondents, would 
we start worrying about Martinique? 

And the correspondents knew that the 
Administration’s real concern, last week as 
ever since Munich, was over the ultimate 
fate of France and Britain. What would 
happen to the United States if the de- 
mocracies losi the war, and a mighty Ger- 
man Navy swept the British from the 
Atlantic? What would it be like to stand 
alone in the Pacific against a_ hostile 
Japan? 

And behind those questions lay another: 
if the war dragged on, and Britain and 
France, their backs to the wall, found 
their cash depleted, might not even those 
Americans who oppose military aid favor 
relaxing the Johnson Act to permit new 
loans to countries which have not repaid 
their World War loans (see Periscope) ? 


Significance 


Few responsible authorities believe that 
German invasion of Greenland is immi- 
nent. Concerning Iceland, they are not so 
certain. The President’s preoccupation 
with the subject was primarily to serve 
notice upon not only Berlin but London 
as well that this country would regard 
a change of European masters anywhere in 
this hemisphere as a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Whether the acquisition of 
Greenland by Canada would pose a dif- 
ferent problem was left to the correspon- 
dents’ imaginations. 

What is regarded as more important, in 
the long-term view, is the effect that 
would be felt in this country if the Nether- 
lands should fall under the Nazi boot— 
thus opening up the question of both the 
Dutch West and East Indies. The former 
lie squarely athwart the Caribbean. The 
latter, while outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, involve vital raw materials and 
also the problem of the Philippines and 
Japan. 

The United States could hardly sit 
quietly by while the totalitarian powers 
gobbled up Asiatic tin and rubber or 
sought a lodgement in the shadow of the 
Panama Canal. 





Woman Envoy 


When President Roosevelt named Mrs. 
J. Borden (Daisy) Harriman Minister to 
Norway in 1937, it was a nice, quiet place 
for a woman—hardly the spot from which, 
at 7 a.m., Apr. 9, 1940, the same woman 
would he flashing the world its “rst news 
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that peaceful Norway was at war. Mrs, 
Harriman’s diary last week told a stirring 
story: 


Tuespay: “After breakfast [at Oslo] we 
had to go to the air-raid shelters . . . We 
left for Hamar . . . There was a sudden 
smack of machine-gun fire not very high 
overhead, and a Norwegian plane was 
chasing a Heinkel bomber . . . The third 
car ahead of us was struck by falling shrap- 
nel and was dented . . . As the Germans 
were within one-half hour of Hamar . 
we drove off . . . How right we were! . . . 
With one hour’s sleep in 28 . . . I was ready 
for bed [in a farmhouse near Elverum].” 


Wepnespay: “We were awakened by the 
roar of six German planes . . . Just as we 
were going to bed that night there was an 
air-raid alarm . .. We were taken to a wood 
adjoining the house and told we must run 
there if the planes came, and not to un- 
dress all night.” 


Tuurspay: “We heard we were being 
caught in a trap, as all bridges were being 
burned and the roads barricaded . . . We 


Daisy Harriman told the world 


could see Elverum being bombed . . . We 
were stopped by the [Norwegian] soldiers 
at a great barricade across the road. They 
said, go back as fast as you can as we ex- 
pect seven German armored cars.” 


Fripay: The farmer “searched all the 
neighboring forests for a passable road. 
He arrived with news that soldiers at the 
barricade would help us pass . . . The car 
was run down hill by the chauffeur, firstly 
to the river, and went for 150 yards along 
the ice, which still was just thick enough 
to hold . . . The big Hotel Central [in El- 
verum], where I spent one-half hour Tues- 
day night, was completely destroyed . . . 
We found the hotel [at Nybergsund] razed 



















to Air Power 


—streamlined by the G.T. M. 











n America’s great airplane plants production is being 
speeded up today by a revolutionary use of rubber developed 
with close cooperation from the G.T. M. —Goodyear 
Technical Man. Streamlined parts—wing and fuselage 
sheathing, cowling, motor housings, even ribs —are being 
shaped from sheet metal by an enormous rubber pad weighing 
more than 3,000 pounds set in the head of a giant 5,000-ton 
press. As the press descends, the rubber—compounded to 
exceptional toughness by 
a special process — forces 
the metal to conform exactly 
to the die without burr or 
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blemish. This new metal-forming process eliminates half the 
machined steel dies heretofore necessary, cuts tooling-up costs 
more than 50%. And it saves time because rubber’s conform- 
ability makes it possible to shape out as many as 25 to 30 
different parts at one pressing, in contrast to only one 
by former methods. Let the G.T. M. help you in working 
out your new ideas—with rubber correctly applied! 
To consult him, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California—or 
phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 
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NO CAKE IN 


No CAKE... NO LUMPS, Always a dry 
powder that dissolves instantly. 

That’s because the maker of Barrington 
Hall Coffee employs Aluminum Foil to 
retain roaster-freshness. 

Being airtight, moistureproof and va- 
porproof, Aluminum Foil prevents caking 
and averts harm to flavor. It shuts out 


light, too. So all the original goodness of 


THIS COFFEE 


the coffee is retained by packing in Alumi- 
num Foil, the metal that’s friendly to food. 

The package is easy to open by tearing 
the end. You’ll soon be buying other 
things put up this convenient, inexpensive 
way. If the idea looks practical for prod- 
ucts you yourself make or sell, write 
Aluminum Company of America, 2155 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


FOOD 


FRIENDLY TO 
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to the ground, having been bombed yes- 
terday at 4 o'clock while the King and 
government were in it.” 


SaturpDAY: Crossing the Swedish border, 
since Norwegian telephone and telegraph 
communications were down, Mrs. Harri- 
man communicated with Stockholm and 
concluded her diary: “I now plan to re- 
turn to Norway and get as near the gov- 
ernment as I possibly can.” 





Reorganization: Plan 4 


On Jan. 13, 1937, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for sweeping powers to 
streamline the executive branch of the 
government by abolishing, regrouping, and 
consolidating the hodgepodge of bureaus 
and commissions. Although his request was 
tossed aside during the court-enlargement 
battle and defeated in the House the fol- 
lowing years, the President received the 
powers Apr. 3, 1939, in modified form: spe- 
cifically exempted from reshuffling were 21 
independent agencies like the NLRB, SEC, 
ICC, and the Federal Power, Communica- 
tions, Trade, and Maritime Commissions; 
the Executive’s reorganization orders could 
be vetoed by Congress only in entirety, by 
concurrent resolution within 60 days. 

A year ago, Mr. Roosevelt created the 
Federal Security, Loan, and Works Agen- 
cies with virtual Cabinet rank under Re- 
organization Plan 1, and abolished the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission and 
the National Emergency Council under 
Plan 2. Early this month, Plan 3 created a 
new Fiscal Service within the Treasury De- 
partment and put the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration under Treasury supervision. 

Last week, the President submitted his 
fourth and final plan. Its main provisions 
were transfer of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the Federal Security Agency, the 
Weather Bureau from the Agriculture to 
the Commerce Department, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority (which would take 
over the functions of the Air Safety Board) 
from independent status to Commerce su- 
pervision. 

In submitting Plan 4, the President last 
week also asked Congress to renew his re- 
organization powers—which expire Jan. 20, 
1941, the day the next President takes of- 
fice—without the exemption of the 21 in- 
dependent agencies. 





Blossom Time 


The traditional harbinger of spring in 
Washington, D.C., is the flowering of the 
famous cherry blossoms which overhang 
the placid Tidal Basin, Potomac Park—a 
national spectacle that draws upward of 
250,000 Americans annually. Last week, 
the pink-tipped buds appeared as usual, 
but they were swathed in a mantle of chilly 
snowflakes. 
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Capital’s magnolias bloomed, too 


When the unseasonal blast, which 
brought flurries and icy winds to an area 
from New England to Virginia, finally re- 
lented on Saturday, Washingtonians, who 
had already exclaimed over the bloom- 
ing magnolias in front of the State Depart- 
ment Building and other spots, hastened 
out to see Miss Rose Colliflower crowned 
Queen of the Cherry Blossom Festival on 
the northwest bank of the basin. 





Nebraska Primary 


Elected in the 1934 New Deal sweep, 
Sen. Edward R. Burke, Nebraska Demo- 
crat, later proved a consistent enemy of 
the New Deal. He fought the court-en- 
largement and_ executive-reorganization 
bills, the NLRB, the third-term boom, va- 
rious WPA appropriations, and, in past 
years, the AAA program. 

Last week Burke, bidding for renomina- 
tion in the primary, was defeated 85,000 to 
60,000 by Gov. R. L. Cochran, who cam- 
paigned in support of the New Deal. A 
thrifty Scottish engineer, Cochran ruled 
Nebraska for six years on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. For governor Democrats named the 
liberal ex-Congressman Terry Carpenter. 

But while the Democratic primary re- 
sulted in a New Deal victory, other con- 
tests showed a conservative trend. In the 
Republican primary for senator, Hugh But- 
ler, wealthy Omaha grain operator who 
contended that the AAA is no permanent 
solution to the farm problem, defeated, 
60,171 to 53,765, ex-Gov. Arthur J. Wea- 
ver, who had backed President Roosevelt 
in 1936 and was supported by Sen. George 
W. Norris, Independent New Dealer. For 





governor the Republicans nominated 
Dwight Griswold, banker and editor of the 
weekly Gordon Journal, for the fourth 
time, despite his defeats in the 1932, 1934, 
and 1936 elections. 

In a by-election in the First Congres- 
sional District (including the state capi- 
tal of Lincoln) to select a successor to 
Rep. George H. Heinke, who died as a re- 
sult of an auto accident, J. Hyde Sweet, 
Heinke’s secretary and publisher of The 
Nebraska City News-Press, defeated State 
Legislator Charles A. Dafoe, ardent New 
Dealer. The district, Democratic from 1922 
until 1938, when Heinke carried it by only 
349 votes, returned a Republican margin 
of more than 8,500. 





Defense Spur 


US Big-Ship Advocates Aided 
by Showing of British Fleet 


Ever since the World War, Congress has 
skeptically posed to Navy officials seeking 
new warship appropriations this riddle: 
can a modern battleship withstand an 
aerial attack? Last week, as the Navy 
Department sought desperately to speed 
up its war emergency construction pro- 
gram in the face of Senate opposition, 
Great Britain provided a possible answer: 
the 33,900-ton battleship Rodney’s 614-inch 
deck armor, boasted First Lord of the 
Admiralty Winston Churchill, had suc- 
cessfully resisted a big German air bomb 
(probably of 1,000 pounds) on the Scan- 
dinavian sea front. 

This break for the pro-battleship leaders 
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: entering a blimp... 


came ‘as United States Navy activity 
ranged from intensified Pacific maneuvers 
(Newsweek, Apr. 15) to spectacular mass 
jumps by parachute students at the Lake- 
hurst, N.J., station. Navy Building Chief 
Rear Admiral S. M. Robinson insisted to 
the Senate Appropriations subcommittee 
considering construction of two more 45,- 
000-ton superdreadnoughts that, despite 
the advance in air power today, Britain 
had proved that the battleship ruled the 
sea. Next day Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Harold B. Stark and Senate 
Naval Affairs Chairman David I. Walsh 
and House Naval Affairs Chairman Carl 
Vinson conferred with President Roosevelt 
on a deficiency appropriation to provide 
for a 24-hour building schedule on the 
current ship program, as well as on ad- 
ditional new vessels “to balance out the 
fleet.” 

President Roosevelt ordered a check of 
all shipyards, and Walsh announced that 
he would open hearings this week on the 
$654,902,270 Vinson expansion program, 
already passed by the House, which au- 
thorized but did not appropriate money 


... 10 students at Lakehurst, N. J., take off in a test ... 


International 


... where flunking would be fatal; all 10 made it 
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for an 11 per cent boost in the fleet over 
a four-year period. 

Despite reports received in Washington 
that Japan might spring on the world a 
vast “surprise fleet” of from eight to 
twelve 40,000-ton to 45,000-ton warships, 
the Navy was harassed by a bipartisan 
Senate group from the farm states which 
was determined to prevent diversion of 
established farm benefit payments to re- 
armament. Led by Sen. Alva B. Adams, 
Colorado Democrat, this bloc insisted that 
the battleship-vs.-bomber issue had not 
yet been settled and demanded that con- 
struction work wait until “we’ve had a 
chance to see if our ideas are right.” 


Significance 


Whether the Rodney test is conclusive 
remains to be seen in further ship-plane 
encounters, but for the present it has been 
sufficient to rout temporarily the doubters 
on Capitol Hill and assure early passage 
of the pending Supply Bill with its two 
superdreadnoughts. 

The President, whose land-sea defense 
program was facing trouble a fortnight 
ago, undoubtedly will have smoother sail- 
ing now. The invasion of Scandinavia has 
brought home to the nation at large an 
extra-neutrality problem: the need to meet 
possible German seizure of countries with 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere and 
to cope with backdoor situations such as 
that raised in Mexico, where anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations are worrying State 
Department officials. 





Illinois Primary 


In the past eighteen months, Illinois’ 
Democratic Gov. Henry Horner, suffering 
from an undisclosed ailment generally sup- 
posed to be heart weakness, has visited 
the State Capitol, three blocks away from 
his executive mansion in Springfield, only 
three times. Lt. Gov. John Stelle, 48-year- 
old owner of oil interests and raiser of live- 
stock, has served as Acting Governor dur- 
ing Horner’s absence in Florida. 

This winter, looking ahead for a Horner 
successor in next fall’s election, the Chi- 
cago machine (headed by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly and National Committeeman Pat 
Nash) joined with the Horner organiza- 
tion, its onetime foe, and picked Demo- 
cratic State Chairman Harry Hershey, 55, 
a Taylorville lawyer. Thus ignored, the 
husky and aggressive Lieutenant Govern- 
or, whose past career included playing 
semi-pro baseball and commanding a ma- 
chine-gun company in France, challenged 
the choice in the primary. 

On the primary eve last week, Stelle 
proclaimed himself Acting Governor (al- 
though Horner was not absent from the 
state) , and “fired” State Finance Director 
Samuel L. Nudelman, whom he accused of 
bossing a “bedside cabinet which has 


usurped” Horner’s powers. Horner prompt- 
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Dwight Green, Republican, and Harry Hershey, Illinois victors 


ly declared: “I was elected governor; I 
will continue to serve as governor.” As 
State Attorney General John E. Cassidy 
branded the coup, unprecedented in Illi- 
nois, as “absolutely null and void,” the 
final decision was left up to the State 
Legislature, which both Horner and Stelle 
have called to meet Apr. 30. 

On Apr. 9, as President Roosevelt and 
New York District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey were sweeping the state, Stelle 
was snowed under at the polls’ by 
Hershey, 750,000 to 435,000. His run- 
ning mate, State Rep. Benjamin Adamow- 
ski, fared almost as badly in attempting 
to unseat Sen. James M. Slattery, Horner’s 
1936 campaign manager. Republican 
voters nominated for governor Dwight H. 
Green, 43, ex-Federal Attorney in Chi- 
cago who sent Al Capone to jail and ran 
for mayor in 1939, and for senator C. 
Wayland Brooks, also 43, who prosecuted 
Chicago gangsters as former Assistant 
Cook County State’s Attorney and ran for 
governor in 1936. 





GOP Movies 


Although the big political parties have 
long employed on a small scale combina- 
tions of newsreel shorts to ballyhoo candi- 
dates and causes, it remained for the Dem- 
ocrats in 1936 to step out and widely use 
with considerable effectiveness such films 
to glamorize New Deal projects and 
achievements. 

Noting the success of this work, the 
Republicans have stepped out themselves 
this year and gone their rivals one better. 
As a means of bolstering the drive for a 
million campaign-fund contributors, they 
have decided to produce five or six 45-min- 


ute dramatic features. Last week, the first 
of these, “A New Tomorrow,” was an- 
nounced ready for presentation. 

“A New Tomorrow,” which will be 
shown to political clubs, civic, business, 
labor, patriotic, educational, and women’s 
organizations, is based on these words in 
Abraham Lincoln’s second inaugural ad- 
dress: “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in...” 
The picture criticizes economic conditions 
of today, dramatizing their causes and ef- 
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GOP movie: Sam can’t fathom New Deal philosophy 
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fects and pointing to remedial action, and 
ends on an optimistic note: that there are 
new worlds for Americans to conquer. 

A characteristic sequence (see illustra- 
tion) depicts the puzzlement of Sam, a 
farmhand. He can’t understand the benefit 
of a new scheme by which the boss reduces 
his crop and hopes to make twice as much 
from what he hasn’t got but still must fire 
the help. 


oro or 


Primary Snapshot 
Picture Finds Dewey in Focus, 
With 3rd Term Still Blurred 


Political forecasters who a fortnight ago 
wrote off the Wisconsin and New York 
Presidential primaries with the remark: 
“Tilinois and Nebraska will really show 
something Apr. 9” (Newsweek, Apr. 15) 
last week thumbed over an assortment of 
ballot totals for their answer. 

In Illinois, where the vote was enlivened 
by a Democratic family row between Lt. 
Gov. John Stelle and Gov. Henry Horner 
(see page 32), President Roosevelt out- 
polled Vice President John N. Garner by 
1,165,000 to 190,000, and New York Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, running 
without Republican opposition, received 
980,000 ballots—about 90 percent of the 
party’s vote. The fact that the combined 
Roosevelt-Garner vote, contrary to the 
case in Wisconsin, ran well ahead of the 
Republican total, encouraged the Cook 
County machine of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly and National Committeeman Pat 
Nash, which long ago declared for a third 
term, to believe they would carry the state 
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in November. But Republicans pointed 
out that Dewey outran Mr. Roosevelt 
downstate by 568,000 to 448,000. Garner 
got only 91,000 votes in that area. 

In Nebraska, the President, who had no 
opposition, polled 115,000 votes, and Dew- 
ey trimmed Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan for the second time, 104,000 to 
75,000. A comparison of combined totals 
persuaded Republicans that this typical 
farm state would return to the GOP this 
fall. 


Between Rounds 

In any event, the preliminary phase of 
the battle of the ballots appeared to be 
over. Garner will test the President’s 
strength in California May 7. Sen. Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, who thus far has avoided 
primary showdowns, may become em- 
broiled in a tussle with Dewey in Mary- 
land May 6. For the most part, however, 
potential candidates will rely on oratory 
and horse-swapping. 

An example of the latter occurred last 
week at Albany, N. Y., when the Dewey 
forces, taking charge of the Republican 
State Committee session, elected Edwin F. 
Jaeckle of Erie chairman and whipped 
through a resolution calling for selection of 
a National Committeeman to replace Ken- 
neth F. Simpson of New York County. 
Simpson had grown cool to the Dewey can- 
didacy and, after the committee’s action, 
announced that he felt relieved of the ob- 


ligation to support the racket-buster as 
favorite son. 

The boomlet for Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., gained momentum with the 


mailing of several thousand pledges 
throughout the country by Oren Root Jr. 
of New York, grandnephew of Elihu 
Root, Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
State. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
MeNutt announced in Washington that he 
would take a three weeks’ leave early in 
May and, with the approval of Mr. Roose- 
velt, make a fourteen-day speaking tour in 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Colora- 
do, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Ida- 
ho, Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. 

The Democratic National Committee 
announced that G. W. (Johnny) John- 
stone, director of public relations and 
special features for WOR-Mutual, was 
resigning that post May 1 to become di- 
rector of radio for the committee. 

The Institute of Public Opinion, in its 
latest straw test of candidates, produced 
figures to show that, as against Vanden- 
berg, Secretary of State Cordell Hull would 
poll better than the President. The run- 
ning score of state-by-state drifts showed 
five states, with a combined electoral vote 
of 89—Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Ohio—“leaning Republi- 
can”; and fourteen states with an electoral 
vote of 218—California, Delaware, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New 


York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia—“leaning Democratic.” 


Significance 


There is no denying the validity of the 
Dewey march. Explaining it is something 
else. Observers on the ground attributed 
his showing in Wisconsin and Nebraska, as 
well as downstate Illinois, in large part to 
the feeling, especially in rural districts, that 
the New Yorker embodied the spirit of a 
young crusader from the Midwest who 
goes to the big, wicked metropolis and 
brings the city slicker to book. 

Dewey has one tremendous practical ad- 


vantage, over and above his knack of get- 
ting out the vote; he is the best GOP bet 
to carry the highly important state of New 
York. But even that medal has its reverse. 
For if the Republicans nominated Dewey 
in June, the Democrats might feel in July 
that Mr. Roosevelt was the only man capa- 
ble of taking New York away from the 
District Attorney. 

The Simpson “purge” may hurt Dewey. 
Simpson has announced that he will stump 
the state in his own behalf, and may get 
the support, in the battle to retain his com- 
mittee post, of some Dewey men, as well as 
the entire Gannett faction and virtually 
the whole New York County delegation. 
A victory for Simpson, or even a close vote, 
might create the impression of discord 
within Dewey’s own state. Certainly the 
Old Guard, which wants to sidetrack Dew- 
ey, would exploit any such rift in the so- 
called liberal camp of the GOP. 

As for the President—voters were prob- 
ably less intrigued by last week’s prima- 
ries than by the goings-on off Oslo and their 
possible relation to a statement made a 
fortnight ago by Mrs. Roosevelt. The First 
Lady told California interviewers that she 
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favored adherence to the no-third-term 
tradition—“except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.” A good many wondered 
whether the events in Europe fitted that 
definition. 





Week in the Nation 


AcquittaL: Last month, Pennsylvania 
State Democratic Chairman David L. 
Lawrence and seven other party leaders 
went on trial in Harrisburg, Pa., on a 
charge of pay-roll macing for political pur- 
poses during the “Little New Deal” regime 


. of ex-Gov. George H. Earle (Newswecx, 


Apr. 8). Last week, a jury of nine men 
and three women, all Republicans, acquit- 
ted the eight after four hours of delibera- 
tion. 


Victory: On Dec. 2, 1939, Gov. E. D. 
Rivers of Georgia ousted W. L. Miller, 
State Highway Commission Chairman, as 
a climax to a feud with his long-time 
friend and neighbor over highway fiscal 
policies. Last month, after twice using the 
militia to enforce the ouster, Rivers was 
held in contempt of the Superior Court 
for ignoring an order to reinstate Miller 
and was arrested on a speaking platform 
(Newsweek, Apr. 1). Last week, the 
Georgia Supreme Court unanimously af- 
firmed two Superior Court decisions in 
Miller’s favor. 


Votcanotocist: Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar 
operates from Volcano House, which hangs 
from the brink of Mount Kilauea’s “Pit 
of Everlasting Fire,” halfway down the 
shoulder of Hawaii’s other big active cra- 
ter, 18,675-foot Mauna Loa. Thus situated, 
the tall, bushy-browed scientist delights 
in predicting when the two volcanoes next 
will erupt. Since he knows that Mauna 
Loa usually stages its big blowoff on an 
average of every four years, and since its 
last was in 1935-36, he announced last 
October: “It’s due anytime now.” Last 
week, an explosion-rent fissure on the 
voleano’s side spewed forth a 200-foot 
gusher of molten lava, which oozed down 
on the opposite side of Hilo, thus sparing 
the city imperiled by the last eruption. 


Prot: Pressed as to why he was ques- 
tioning members of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, an organization of Americans 
who fought for the Loyalists in the recent 
Spanish civil war, Chairman Martin Dies 
of the House committee investigating un- 
American activities explained with charges 
that Russia and Germany plotted to set 
up a puppet government in Mexico. He 
told of pamphlets which indicated that the 
Communist party here had orders to sup- 
ply up to 15,000 men for a Mexican revo- 
lution. The same day, on another ism front 
in New York, Claus Gunther Ernecke, one 
of the seventeen men on trial in the Chris- 
tian Front sedition case, who had been 
missing, was found hanged. 
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Tired? Take a Vitality Vitamin or Nip of Grass; 
Apple-a-Day Adage Also Upheld at ACS Convention 


In 1915, a 42-gallon barrel of crude 
American oil yielded 6 gallons of gasoline. 
Today the yield is 19 gallons. During the 
same period the cost of one ampule of 
syphilis-curbing salvarsan has been cut 
from $3.50 to 20 cents; the annual produc- 
tion of American-manufactured dyes has 
soared from practically nothing to more 
than 122,000,000 pounds, and plastics com- 
panies have increased the value of their 
products more than 1,600 per cent. 

More than 3,500 of the men whose work 
has helped accomplish these and many oth- 
er feats of applied research met last week 
in Cincinnati for the 99th annual conven- 
tion of the American Chemical Society. 
The tremendous variety of interests repre- 
sented was indicated by nearly 450 reports 
on problems ranging from the browning of 
potato chips to the production of fuels for 
high-speed airplanes. Anyone who goes in 





for colorful clothes may sport turkey-red 
fabrics dyed with a chemical extracted 
from grapefruit seeds. Other developments 
included the use of waste potato pulp for 
animal feeds and fertilizer, and of coffee- 
bean oil to make wax. The following pa- 
pers, however, aroused particular comment: 


Virauity Viramin: That a rundown 
feeling and general listlessness may some- 
times be due to deficiency of a new vitamin 
was reported by Drs. G. C. Supplee, R. C. 
Bender, and O. J. Kahlenberg of the Bor- 
den Co., Bainbridge, N.Y. Like panto- 
thenic acid, another substance essential to 
life (Newsweek, Mar. 18), this anti-fa- 
tigue unnamed vitamin is part of the so- 
called B complex which includes half a 
dozen subvitamins. It was obtained from 
the coatings or hulls of brown, unpolished 
rice, a valuable food also containing other 
parts of the B complex as well as vitamin A. 

Tests on about 1,000 adult animals re- 
vealed that if the newly discovered factor 
was absent from an otherwise perfectly 
balanced diet, the initial result would be 
“a pronounced inanition and lack of vigor.” 
After long periods of living on such diets, 
the animals often died suddenly without 
any previous signs of abnormal weakening. 


Pass tHe Grass: Grass is an excellent 
human food, containing 140 times more 
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vitamin A than tomatoes and citrus fruits, 
fourteen times more vitamin C, and eight 
times more vitamin B-1. Furthermore, the 
humble blades also include anti-pellagra 
nicotinic acid, anti-sterility E, and a sub- 
stance that makes hens lay more eggs. 
These statements were made by W. R. 
Grahar. G. O. Kohler, and C. F. Schnabel 
of the Jerophyl Laboratories in Kansas 
City, Mo. (a group that hopes to develop 
grass as a common food). And how to eat 
grass? The investigators explained that it 
could be used in powder form and sprin- 
kled on tasty dishes like salt or pepper. 


Drvucs ror Tusercuosis: Tuberculosis 
germs are surrounded by a fatty capsule 
that protects them against sulfanilamide 
and other bacteria-fighting agents. But a 
year ago three New Jersey researchers an- 
nounced preliminary work in breaking 
down the germs’ Maginot Line by com- 
bining sulfanilamide with a fat which 
would penetrate shielding capsules and 
“drag” the potent drug along with it 
(Newsweek, Apr. 10, 1939). 

Drs. N. L. Howell and E. C. Link of 
Memphis, Tenn., produced similarly prom- 
ising results by combining sulfanilamide 
with dinitrophenol, a capsule-penetrating 
chemical used in the manufacture of dyes 
and high explosives. When this coal-tar 
relative of carbolic acid was combined with 
sulfanilamide and given to underweight 
tuberculous guinea pigs, the animals im- 
mediately began gaining weight. Although 
a seven- to sixteen-day treatment appar- 
ently produced recovery, Drs. Howell and 
Link knew of no attempts to use this com- 
pound on human beings and would make 





Acme photos 


Dr. W. R. Graham and his powdered grass, of which one little rat (left) had plenty; the other had none 


Stan McGovern in The New York Post 
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no predictions about applications to hu- 
man tuberculosis. 


Licut on Wuisxy: During Prohibition 
days, crude distilling methods were often 
responsible for some of the worst hang- 
overs that ever plagued a drinker. One 
reason for such wracking after-effects was 
the presence of too much fusel oil, actually 
a group of compounds containing one or 
more of the so-called higher alcohols and 
having a nauseous odor and taste in pure 
form. But a fusel-oil concentration of 
about 1/10 of 1 per cent gives whisky 
body, and one job of liquor experts is to 
see that it remains below hangover levels. 

Dr. A. J. Liebmann, technical director 
of Schenley Distillers Corp., New York, 
revealed how the composition of distilled 
spirits could be checked by a spectrograph, 
an instrument which analyzes light. If one 
burns a sample of whisky in an electric arc 
and runs the light through a prism, the 
result is a “ribbon” of colored light bands, 
consisting of specific patterns for each 
chemical ingredient. 


An Appte a Day: The proverbially 
health-bringing apple doesn’t produce its 
beneficial effects by supplying nourishment 
to body tissues. Apples serve as food for 
legions of digestion-aiding bacteria that 
eke a parasitic existence in the last 544 
feet of the digestive tubing known as the 
large intestine. 

To reach this conclusion Dr. Z. I. Kertesz 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y., fed pectin, the sub- 
stance in apples responsible for their die- 
tary value and the substance that makes 
jellies jell, to dogs and human beings and 
found that it was not decomposed in the 
mouth, stomach, or small intestine. Thus 
he deduced that pectin passes through 
most of the digestive apparatus intact until 
jt reaches the large intestine, where it is 
destroyed by harmless bacteria for their 
own uses. 


Orner Papers: While rats fed meat- 
containing diets average nine offspring a 
litter, rats eating healthful but meatless 
meals averaged only seven young, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. E. Gray and three associates 
of the Swift Research Laboratories, Chica- 
go... Dr. W. H. Bradshaw of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. described a new 
super-endurance tire made from regular 
rubber but also containing specially proc- 
essed long-lived rayon cords instead of the 
more usual cotton. The new tires give 
80,000 miles of service under conditions of 
high speed, high temperature, and heavy 
loading that wore out ordinary tires at 
$,000 miles. 





Syphilis: 5-Day Cure 
In 1931, Dr. Harold Thomas Hyman, 
Dr. Samuel Hirshfeld, and Justine John- 


ston Wanger (former Ziegfeld Follies 
beauty, screen actress, and divorced wife 
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of the Hollywood producer Walter Wang- 
er) published a paper on a research project 
at Columbia University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. They pointed out that 
large amounts of poisonous substances 
could be introduced drop by drop into the 
blood stream of an animal without harm, 
thus overcoming the “speed shock” (some- 
times fatal) resulting from a sudden full 
injection. 

That gave an idea to Dr. Louis Chargin 
of New York. No doubt recalling Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich’s hope of a single-shot cure for 
syphilis, he suggested the method be ap- 
plied to treatment of that disease. With 
the approval of the Mount Sinai Hospital 
officials and $30,000 from the New York, 
Friedsam, and John and Mary Markle 
foundations, Dr. Chargin began experi- 
ments in 1933 with Dr. Hyman and Dr. 
William Leifer. 

Last week they revealed a result that 
was sénsational—a speedup of Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s “magic bullet,” only five days being 
required for a cure (in early stages of the 
disease) that heretofore needed an aver- 
age of 70 weeks of clinical treatment. Two 
hundred public-health officers and special- 
ists were shown the new technique and 
were told that 85 per cent of the 376 male 
and one female syphilitic patients (aged 
13 to 56) used in experiments had shown 
no recurrence of the disease after the five- 





Behemoth: The main generator, 
voltage-divider stack, and tube 
housing of General Electric’s power- 
ful new 1,400,000-volt X-ray ma- 
chine. Its X-radiation will equal 
that of 14 pounds ($150,000,000 
worth) of radium. 


day treatment. Of the remainder, some 
responded to a second hospitalization. 
The drug used is arsenoxide, early dis. 
carded by Dr. Ehrlich in his 606 experj- 
ments because it could not be produced in 
stable form. Now available and renamed 
“mapharsen,” it is placed in solution (2409 
milligrams in 2,400 cubic centimeters of 
5 per cent dextrose) in a container above 
a hospital bed. The liquid flows by gray- 
ity (about two drops every three seconds) 
through a flexible tube into a hollow needle 
injected into a vein in the patient’s arm. 
The patient may play cards, read, and 
eat without discomfort during the daily 
injections, which consume ten to twelve 
hours. Some 10 quarts of the solution, con- 
taining 1 gram of the powerful drug, are 
taken into the blood during the five-day 
treatment. , 
Cost of the cure totals about $82, as 
compared with the $250 and $500 usually 
spent in the conventional method. 
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Winchell and Pegler Swap Sass 





in Feud Over Columnar Ethics 


Feuds between newspaper columnists are 
hardly a rarity, but mostly they are polite 
tiffs amounting to nothing more serious 
than a pillow fight. Last week, however, 
the journalistic world chuckled at the spec- 
tacle of two outstanding heavyweights in 
the columnar field trading wild swings with 
bare knuckles. And though neither men- 
tioned the other’s name, it took no de- 
tective to discover who the scrappers were: 
Westbrook Pegler, debunker for United 
Feature, and Walter Winchell, chronicler 
for the King Features Syndicate. 

Caught in the center of the storm was— 
of all people—J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. For 
months Pegler had been belaboring the 
boss G-man as a night-club dick and pub- 
licity hound, while Winchell (a personal 
friend of Hoover for seven years) had been 
defending him against these assaults. But 
in his column Apr. 8 Pegler really opened 
up: 
“In [Hoover’s] game, a department or 
bureau head enters an understanding with 
one or more journalists whereby he receives 
favorable publicity in return for petty news 
breaks and gossip . . . The ethical impro- 
priety of such dealing is obvious to real 
newspaper reporters, but nowadays we 
have a hybrid type performing on the air 
as well as in print whose studio rating and 
pay are determined by their ability to de- 
liver little blurts of exclusive news or pre- 
diction, not necessarily accurate or even 
true... 

“Mr. Hoover is naive enough to believe 
that a log-rolling or propaganda campaign 
waged on his behalf by a gent’s-room jour- 
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7" Education for North Georgia: one of four schools which are the life of the founder, Martha Berry 
ally nalist compelled Congress to raise the °70s—owned controlling interest and was 
appropriation for his bureau some years _ the real boss, Funk had little to do. Near- ED UCATION 
— ago. ly three years ago, when the firm’s maga- 
ay Three days later Winchell climbed into zine, The Literary Digest, was sold to Re- 
i, the ring and threw a few punches of his view of Reviews after its 1936 Presidential ‘Sunday Lady’ Honored: 
— own. “I don’t feel mad,” he wrote, and then __ poll fiasco made it punch-drunk, Funk de- aS 
took Pegler apart piece by piece. He as- cided to branch out on his own. Variety Clubs Award Plaque 
ASS cribed the rival columnist’s criticisms of Wealthy by virtue of his 43 per cent to Berry Schools’ Founder 
- Hoover to a personal grudge (stating that stock holdings in Funk & Wagnalls (owners 
Pegler had asked the FBI head for an ex- of such money-makers as Emily Post’s In Dallas, Texas, this Friday, the na- 
clusive story on Alcatraz and had been Etiquette and the Standard Dictionary),  tion’s entrepreneurs of entertainment at- 
ron turned down) . Then he implied that Peg- the 54-year-old publisher backed an idea tending the annual convention of the Va- 
ia ler’s feat in digging up an old conviction of | of Douglas Lurton, former managing editor riety Clubs of America* will silence their 
nt William Bioff, Hollywood labor leader, for of the old Digest, and founded the Kings- shoptalk to present a $1,000 silver plaque 
ts pandering in Chicago (Newsweek, Dec. 4, way Press. This firm began publishing the to one of America’s most remarkable wom- 
in 1939) was really the work of a West Coast Digest-size monthly Your Life, a self-help en: Martha McChesney Berry, founder of 
ith man* and that Pegler had “thefted all the publication dealing out guidance on such North Georgia’s Berry Schools. On the 
ie bows.” He added, darkly, that “I could subjects as health, love, fortune, and showmen’s behalf, a committee of 33 edi- 
rv fill a column and a half with some of his charm. It was a success from the first is- tors, publishers, and radio men has voted 
mi phony exploits.” ; sue and climbed to a circulation of more her worthy of the clubs’ citation for “the 
ed Next Winchell called his still-unnamed than 100,000 (at 25 cents a copy) . Mean- most outstanding achievements for human 
nim adversary “a louse in the blouse of jour- while the firm experimented with two oth- _ welfare within the year 1939.” 
nalism,” and a “mugg,” then finished off: er magazines, Your Health, now a quarter- Martha Berry’s achievements in 1939 
af “This exponent of grouch journalism, who ly, and Your Personality, temporarily only added height to a mountain growing 
‘of also charged John Edgar Hoover with abandoned. since 1900. Daughter of a cotton planter 
a log-rolling and scratching my back — Last week Funk started a new venture, in Georgia’s red-clay country and a prod- 
he is a feelthy log-roller himself . . . At that of book publishing, and thus became uct of Madame Le Fevbre’s fashionable 
. any rate, I beg admirers of journalistic his own competitor. Resigning from the academy in Baltimore, she was then 33. 
val ethics to see to it—that if I join Hey- presidency of Funk & Wagnalls but retain- _Her five sisters were party-loving Southern 
en wood Broun before he does—he is ejected ing his stock interest, he formed Wilfred belles, but Martha preferred reading, writ- 
ut from my funeral.” Funk, Inc., a book house with a “ravenous __ ing, and riding. 
pe appetite for anything that sells—fiction or One Sunday three mountain boys 
nonfiction.” Funk hinted that the new chanced into her cabin-studio, and she be- 
or Wilfred Funk, Inc. company might go in for word books. (He gan reading them Bible stories. The next 
th Ey , h 4 af himself created a stir eight years ago with Sunday they returned with their sisters. 
“ Ps ver ance Be wes gre uate rom his choice of the ten most beautiful words Before long, Miss Berry and two other 
ra rmnceton 31 years ago, Wilfred J. Funk, jn the English language from the stand- women were operating three week-long 
va ry be the late Isaac K. Funk, co-founder point of meaning and musical arrange- schools; from one of them, at Possum Trot, 
w ‘ . : Funk & Wagnalls publishing house, ment of letters: dawn, hush, lullaby, mur- _she came to be known as “the Sunday lady 
ta +h worked for the family firm. In 1912 muring, tranquil, mist, luminous, chimes, of Possum Trot.” 
re (the year the elder Funk died) he became golden, and melody.) When her father died and left her a 
‘d secretary, two years later vice president, As to whether the firm has lined up any huge tract of timberland, she promptly 
- and in 1925 president. But because Vice authors, Funk would not say. But of sig- 
a rp oneriee ear ce i miSapone wpe. Se Sect. thet Fangs. Rewy, *Founded in Pittsburgh to promote private 
a € company as a 16-year-old clerk in the the corporation's ensautivs ves presi dent, sathtan” that acta 4 a pre ed cat os 
ae was formerly director of publishing for $350,000 for this purpose. The 21 “tents” in as 
- Winchell probably referred to Arthur Unger, J. B. Lippincott and that two of his most many cities have a membership of 5,000 film 





managing editor of Daily Variety, who began 


his attacks on Bioff Nov. 7; Pegler, however, 
did the spadework in Illinois criminal records 
that sent the union boss back to finish his term. 


intimate friends are the Lippincott au- 
thors Christopher Morley and Frank 
Mason. 


exhibitors and theater owners, as well as numer- 
ous newspapermen, statesmen, and philanthro- 
pists elected to honorary membership by the 
same conventions that award the plaques. 
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incorporated the Berry School, deeded the 
land to it, and began building a dormitory. 
Then, as now, she scrambled to escape 
deficits, lecturing up and down the Atlantic 
coast. According to her biography (“Mar- 
tha Berry, the Sunday lady of Possum 
Trot,” by Tracy Byers) , she told her story 
of the mountaineers’ woes to Andrew Car- 
negie while he was posing for a portrait by 
a Russian painter, who burst into sobs and 
refused to go on until the steel magnate 
promised to help. The pledge was $50,000. 

In 1911 Miss Berry added a girls’ school; 
just after the war, a four-year Berry Col- 
lege. All told, the enterprise has educated 
10,000 mountaineers. Its scenic campus 
(now called Mount Berry) is one of the 
world’s largest (25,000 acres, with 50 miles 
of driveways and 125 buildings) . The 1,200 
students’ schooling is largely vocational: 
agriculture, horticulture, carpentry, chem- 
istry, electricity, teaching, etc. 

But the important fact is that only 8 
per cent of the students pay cash. The 
others work their way—either housekeep- 
ing or in the bakery, dairy, cannery, mill, 
shoe-repair shop, furniture factory, print- 
ing plant, or brick kiln. And they not only 
supply a good part of Mount Berry’s needs 
but earn a $50,000-a-year profit from sales 
outside. 

For all this Miss Berry has been given 
eight honorary degrees and a listing as one 
of America’s twelve greatest women. At 
73 she still opens and answers all the 
school’s mail and drives constantly around 
the campus (always in cars manufactured 
by her friend Henry Ford). For relaxation 
she fishes (usually alone) and knits. Once, 
asked what she would do when she reached 
heaven, she declared: “I'll beg St. Peter 
for all the cast-off golden crowns and harps 
and melt them down into money for the 
school.” 





Story of the Child, 1 to 5 


Arnold Gesell’s distinctive tools are the 
movie camera and the “igloo.” A veteran 
authority on children (he has worked with 
them for nearly half of his 60 years) and 
head of Yale University’s Clinic of Child 
Development since its inception in 1911, 
Dr. Gesell pioneered in filming youngsters’ 
behavior and growth. He also designed a 
12-foot, igloo-like dome of wire mesh for 
one-way observation (standing around it, 
psychologists can watch and photograph 
the child inside without betraying their 
presence) . 

An outstanding result of these tech- 
niques appeared this week in Tue First 
Five Years or Lire, a summing-up of 
many of the things Dr. Gesell and his staff 
have learned (393 pages, 140,000 words. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. Harpers, 
New York. $3.50). It is a vivid history of 
childhood; year by year, the narrative goes 
something like this: 


One: The infant still has relatively short 


legs and a large head. He can crawl with 
alacrity (on hands and knees or all fours) 
and walks sidewise while holding a chair 
or table for support. He can scribble ver- 
tical lines and place a round object in a 
round hole. When he performs a trick 
that makes adults laugh, he likes to repeat 
it. And he smiles and babbles at himself 
in a mirror. 


Two: Though much more skilled with 
his legs, Two walks with a slight stagger, 
leaning forward for balance. He can kick a 
ball, snip with scissors, string beads, turn 
the pages of a book, and fit a square block 
into a square hole. His vocabulary is about 
300 words, but he refers to himself by 
name rather than pronoun (“Bobby wanna 
drink”). Probably his highest intellectual 
accomplishment is a negative statement 
(“That is not dolly”) . 


Turee: He can now run, turning sharp- 
ly and stopping suddenly. He plays alone 
and talks to himself or an imaginary com- 
panion (vocabulary: 900 words). In- 
stead of pushing, biting, or scratching, he 
resists outside interference by language. 
He is usually obedient and runs errands 
like fetching slippers. 


Four: By now he is so overwhelmed by 


his own command of language (1,500 
words) that he becomes dogmatic, bossy, 
and asks interminable questions. He may 
even be a punster (“Cedar rabbits” for 
“Cedar Rapids”). Though he can draw a 
circle (usually clockwise) he still can’t 
quite handle oblique lines; his picture of 
a man consists of head, legs, and eyes, 
Fantasy and reality are indistinguishable; 
he often fears the dark, roosters, old men, 
feathers, etc. 


Five: Amazingly self-confident, secure, 
and graceful. He learns dancing and calis- 
thenics, draws a flag with pole, stars, and 
stripes, and washes dishes. He likes to 
play in groups and isn’t disturbed by ab- 
sence from home (for example, in kinder- 
garten). He is polite and tactful and 
makes friends. When lost and _ perhaps 
waiting in a police station for his parents, 
it is Five who calmly plays checkers with 
a policeman. 


{ Also published this week, but gauged for 
a parental rather than a scientific audi- 
ence, is Your CurILp’s DEVELOPMENT AND 
Gumance Totp IN Pictures, by the 
prominent parent-educator Dr. Lois Hay- 
den Meek (166 pages, 101 photographs, 
62 drawings. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2). 
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Children draw a man: at 3, they produce mere 
scribbles (left vertical column); at 4 and 5 the torso takes shape (center 
columns); at 6, the figure is complete (right) 
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S MANY PEOPLE admire and want 
’ 


a LaSalle—yet deny themselves 
because of a false notion of LaSalle’s 
st. For all such people, we write 


down the following simple facts. 


LaSalle is not an expensive car. Its 
first cost is in the same bracket with 
that of eight or ten other makes of 
cars—none of which you would ever 
think of comparing with LaSalle. With 


an average used car to trade in, terms 


la Salle V8 


Illustrated is the LaSalle Special Sedan, $1440* 


can be arranged to suit the conven- 


ience of almost any purchaser. 


And a LaSalle is remarkably eco- 
nomical to own and operate. Its Cadil- 
lac V-8 engine is so efficient that its 
gasoline mileage compares with that 
of lesser cars. Both chassis and body 
are so soundly engineered and so well 
manufactured that upkeep is a minor 
item. And the car lasts so long that 


depreciation is amazingly slow— 


proved by the fact that a LaSalle has 
a high trade-in value. 

In view of all this, why deny yourself 
a LaSalle? You really pay no penalty 
whatever for its finer performance, its 
greater prestige, and its greater safety 
and comfort. Your dealer can prove 
this to your complete satisfaction, 


we are sure. Why not see him today? 
ry 7 r 
Cadillac Motor Car Division—builder of LaSalle, 
Cadillac and Cadillac-F leetwood cars. 


"12240 for the Series Fifty Coupe, 
*delivered at Detroit. Sedan 
prices start at $1280. Transportation 


based on rail rates, state and local taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and accessories— 
‘- hy ; 
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This is 
the story of 
Your Life... 


oii Na 
«++ Of you who went to the interview for your first job, 
and answered “Sir” to all the questions—and then half 
“T've got it, folks, I've got it!” 





... You who watched through the long hours never lift 
ing your eyes from the tired little face on the pillow — 
until suddenly the whole room filled with sunlight when 
you heard the doctor saying, “Yes, he’ll get. well.” 


ES, it’s the story of your life, of anyone who’s 
) known happy times and sad ones, who’s had 
hopes and dreams. Andseensome of them come 


true, and others fade backward in the mist of time... 


yg always — from the happy times and the sad ones, 
from the hopes accomplished and the faded dreams — 
always there’s been something left — your memories, that 
no one can change, no one can take away .. . They’re your 
most precious “orang in the whole world. They’re the 


things you’ve lived for, the things you want to live... 
R 


This is the story of you who faced that first day of school, 
else was just as scared as you were. 


OS Pree : 
. . . You who sat in a cheap restaurant and heard her 
voice saying, “But shouldn’t we wait a year or two so 
we can really be sure?” But you knew then that nothing 
in the world would ever be any surer tian this. And you 
looked up at her, and saw she knew it, too. 


To preserve the memories of all that has meant most to 
you is the privilege of the living. The time to decide on a 
family memorial is now, when you can choose a symbol 
appropriate to the honor in which you hold your family 
name. And for such an investment—made once to last for- 
ever—you need truly authoritative guidance. 

You will receive such guidance from the memorial dealer 

who features Select Barre Granite—the world’s finest gran- 
ite for memorials. For your added protection, when you come 
to make a purchase, insist that the memorial be approved for 
Material, Design and Workmanshi by the Barre Guild as 
evidenced by the mark of the Guild etched in the stone, and 
the Guild Certificate of Quality. This permanent guarantee 
is backed by an entire industry located in the Barre Vermont 
district — The Granite Center of the World—and composed 
of nearly one hundred manufacturer-members of the Barre 
Granite Association using granite from the following quar- 
ries: J. K. Pirie 
Estate, Rock of 
Ages Corp., E. L. 
Smith Co., 
Wells-Lamson 
Quarry Co., The 
Wetmore& Morse 
Granite Co. 


To Do Today 


Write today for the 
beautiful free book 
lets,“To Protect Your 
Memorial Invest- 
ment” and “The book 
of Memorials”. Ad- 
dress, Barre Guild, 
N-2, Barre, Vermont. 
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Pitt, Foe of Tyranny: 
His Championship of America 
Recalled in Biography 


During the American Revolution, a com- 
mon sight on the mantelpieces of good rebel 
homes was a small china statuette, repre- 
senting a bewigged and airily posed gen- 
tleman, with a great eagle’s beak of a nose, 
holding out his hand to a kneeling Indian 
maid. This gentleman, in effigy, was Wil- 
liam Pitt, the greatest English statesman 
of his day. 

In the eyes of patriotic colonists fighting 
for their lives and liberty, there was no 
anomaly in displaying the likeness of a 
man who had until recently been Prime 
Minister to the hated George III. For this 
was the Pitt who had caused repeal of the 
intolerable Stamp Act, who had told Com- 
mons at the time: “I rejoice that America 
has resisted”; the Pitt but for whom there 
would have been no war of independence, 
who had reminded his countrymen that 
“Americans are the sons, not the bastards 
of England,” entitled to their birthright— 
“Liberty and Independency.” From the 
speeches of Pitt, often acclaimed the most 
eloquent English orator of the eighteenth 
century, had come many of the arguments 
then being used by Patrick Henry, Tom 
Paine, and other rebels in twisting the 
lion’s tail. 

The story of William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham (1708-78) is an inspiring one 
which can bear almost any amount of re- 
telling. In a new book, Mr. Pirr anp 
America’s Birturicut, it is told again 
with skill and perspicacity by J. C. Long, 
biographer of W. J. Bryan and Lord Jef- 
frey Amherst (whose career was made by 
Pitt during the French and Indian War). 

The book, dominated by its hero, covers 
a drama of high politics, of intrigue and 
corruption, the parts being played by the 
most eminent knaves and worthies of the 
time—Chesterfield, Fox, Bolingbroke, Wal- 
pole (father and son) , Newcastle, Carteret, 
the bug-eyed and obese Lord North, who 
looked so much like the king he served, 
and the dour Earl of Mansfield (Pitt’s 
hated rival), the only man who sat un- 
moved in the House of Lords when the 
aged and gouty statesman collapsed in the 
midst of his most dramatic speech. 

Every facet of Pitt’s nature is turned to 
the reader’s view—his honesty and integ- 
rity (he was one of the few Paymasters-of- 
the-Forces to leave the post still a relative- 
ly poor man), his vanity and ham-actor 
posturings, his obsession with the demo- 
cratic ideal, and his passionate hatred of 
tyranny in any form, whether it be an at- 
tempt to muzzle the press or an attack on 
the Jews. 

Pitt was the greatest champion of Amer- 
ica in England, but he fought all his life 




















How to beat the income tax... 





























Dodd, Mead 


. .. told by Candidate Fields 


against American independence. He did 
not want the colonies to secede and per- 
haps become a prey to the hated Bour- 
bons; what he did want was an American 
people whose rights were respected and 
who could be one with the whole of a great 
empire of freemen under the British flag. 
But, when the colonists did strike, Pitt ad- 
mired their British spunk in not bowing to 
tyranny. (Mr. Pirr anp America’s Birtu- 
RIGHT. 576 pages, 181,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index. Stokes, 
New York. $3.50.) 


‘Fields for President’ 


W. C. Fields, that droll one, has gone 
and nominated himself for President of 
the United States. It’s an idea. 

This dimmest of all dark horses has run 
up a little book, with pictures by Otto 
Soglow, telling the country what to expect. 
It’s pretty funny in spots. But it must be 
reported, more in anger than in sorrow, 
that other spots are shamelessly unfunny. 
The whole thing would come off better 
delivered in person, or on the screen. One 
can imagine how this would sound coming 
from under the old Fieldsian topper: 

“T shall, my fellow citizens, offer no such 
panaceas as a New Deal, or an Old Deal, 
or even a Re-Deal. No, my friends, the 
reliable old False Shuffle was good enough 
for my father and it’s good enough for 
me.” (Fre_ps ror Presipent. 120 pages, 
27,000 words. Illustrations. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $1.50.) 








‘Sir Nevile’s White Paper’ 

The last British Ambassador to Ger- 
many, Sir Nevile Henderson, has written a 
book which is offered to the American pub- 
lic this week as a history of the events 
leading up to the present war. Already be- 
ing called “Sir Nevile’s White Paper,” the 
book is interesting from several points of 
view and is recommended to anyone who 
follows foreign affairs. It should be read, 
however, with the following considerations 
in mind: that, regardless who did the 
actual writing—whether a Foreign Office 
ghost, or Sir Robert Vansittart, or Hender- 
son himself (who is still in public life) — 
this memoir is an official British docu- 
ment; that, if its purpose is not to incline 
American opinion to the British view, at 
least there will be nothing included which 
would tend to have the opposite effect. 
Propaganda? Of course it’s propaganda. 

Farmure or A Mission is Henderson’s 
title to this account of his incumbency in 
Berlin from April 1937 to September 1939. 
“Failure of a Scheme” would more closely 
have hit the mark. 

A career diplomat, Henderson went to 
Germany to convince the Nazis that the 
Conservative government, just then being 
taken over by Neville Chamberlain, would 
like to cooperate with German aims and 
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volume, “Building the British Empire,” 
left off. 

It is, on the whole, competent and ur- 
banely written history in Adams’ best 
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policies. An admitted friend of dictator- 
ship, he made almost unseemly haste to 
reassure high Nazis; he made friendly 
speeches, chummed with party leaders, and 
generally did has best to be charming and 
understanding. (In London, Henderson 
was called “Our Nazi British Ambassador 
at Berlin.”) 

The result of this tactic everyone knows. 
The Nazis came more and more to believe 
in their Ambassador Ribbentrop’s theory 
that Britain would not fight and believed 


they could get away with anything. After . 


that came Austria, the Sudeten crisis, the 
November .’°38 pogroms, Memel, the be- 


trayal of Munich, the occupation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the dismemberment 
of Poland. (Famure or a Mission. 334 
pages, 98,000 words. Appendixes. Putnam, 
New York. $3.) 





Sales Talk for Britain 


With Emprme on THE Seven Seas, the 
American historian James Truslow Adams 
concludes his two-volume history of the 
British Empire; the new book covers the 
years from the French Revolution to the 
present day, picking up where the first 


manner. But parts of it make curious read- 
ing to Americans. The author, one of the 
few Americans ever made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature, has been liy- 
ing most of the time in England in the 
past few years (he is now in this coun- 
try); in London, according to The Tele- 
graph, he had a “charming flat overlook- 
ing Kensington Gardens.” It may be the 
view from his window colored his vision, 

For, whatever the feelings of the indi- 
vidual, Adams tells us: “We are linked to 
the future of the empire as to that of no 
other nation . . . We ever need a friend 
whose ideals of life and liberty agree with 
ours.” And if in this present holocaust the 
British Empire should be overthrown, 
he further says, “it would be a catastrophe 
scarcely thinkable. . . 

“Not only would it leave a vacuum over 
a quarter of the globe into which all the 
wild winds of anarchy, despotism, and 
spiritual oppression could rush, but the 
strongest bulwark outside ourselves for 
our own safety and freedom would have 
been destroyed.” 

Those are statements with which many 
Americans agree, but if such belong in a 
history book, then Dr. Goebbels should be 
writing encyclopedias. (EMPIRE ON THE 
Seven Seas, 391 pages, 129,000. words. 
Chronology, index. Scribners, New York. 
$3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Viren. By Agnes Rothery. 368 pages, 
99,000 words. Illustrations, index. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $5. A handsome 
book, illustrated with drawings by E. H. 
Suydam, on the Old Dominion, its history, 
showplaces, and personalities, together with 
an account of recent developments—polit- 
ical, agricultural, industrial, and cultural— 
which are evolving what the author calls 
the “New Dominion.” 


Frank Gannett. By Samuel T. Wil- 
liamson. 250 pages, 61,000 words. Por- 
trait, index. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $2. The second political biography 
of the campaign year (the first was Rupert 
Hughes’ book on Thomas E. Dewey), be- 
ing the life and works of the New York 
State newspaper publisher and archfoe of 
F.D.R., who thinks he knows a good man 
for the White House. 


Figures 1n A Lanpscape, By Paul Hor- 
gan. 284 pages, 98,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. An unusual and excel- 
lent book by the author of “The Fault of 
Angels,” dealing, in a new kind of fictional 
form, with life in the American Southwest. 


Fanpanco. By Robert Briffault. 316 
pages, 90,000 words. Scribners, New York. 
$2.50. The author of “Europa,” who is the 
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New building (No. 25) started in 1939 


Here’s just one plant of the many in Pennsylvania 
that are expanding, increasing production, creating 
additional employment. 

Already employing 10,000 men and women, this 
Pennsylvania company studied long and carefully 
where and how it should next expand. It decided to 
keep right on expanding in Pennsylvania. The result: 
Three plant additions—buildings Nos. 23, 24 and 25— 
all started in 1939 and to cost a total of $400,000. 

There’s news of interest to every business man in 
the reasons which led to this decision. Read what a 
company official says: 


New building (No. 24) started in 1939 


Pennsylvania 





New building (No. 23) started in 1939 


‘While improved business and latest manufacturing 
methods suggested these additions, the final decision 
to go ahead was largely influenced by our confidence 
in Pennsylvania’s constructive and cooperative gov- 
ernment. 

“We definitely feel that its program will have a 
wholesome effect on the whole industry of our State.” 

Your business, too, may find its greatest opportunity 
to expand in Pennsylvania. Why not look into what 
Pennsylvania has to offer? Write the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for your copy of 
*Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” 


ennsylvania 


where your business can expand 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 


<e7y 
eas 


Wiis» & 


RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 


E-6233 N. B. 
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most romantic Marxist writing in English, 
tells another tale of Europe tottering on 
the brink of something or other. It is non- 
sense of a high (though unconscious) or- 
der. 


Tuts Is Our Cuina. By Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek. 312 pages, 74,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Harpers, New York. $3. A very 
frank and disarming discussion of the Chi- 
nese national character and an analysis 
of its shortcomings, by the former May- 
ling Soong, Wellesley-educated wife of 
the Generalissimo. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Weppine Guest Sat on A STONE. 
By Richard Shattuck. 262 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. This one opens on Sue 
Grant’s wedding night, when she found a 
corpse in her bed. It proceeds with the 
drunken—if futile—efforts of her husband 
and his friends to obstruct justice by dis- 
posing of the body. Pretty funny, though 
the solution is a bit obvious. 


Death Came Dancina. By Kathleen 
Moore Knight. 277 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Barbara Locke went to 
Panama in search of glamour—and she 
found it at carnival time, but it was well 
mixed with murder. A good puzzler with 
a romantic air, and you probably can’t 
solve it before Elisha Macomber does. 








RADIO 





FCC Itself on the Carpet 


as Television Row Boils Over 


Ever since the Federal Communications 
Commission rescinded its ruling permitting 
limited commercial television operations 
Sept. 1 (Newsweek, Apr. 1), it has been 
fighting off hornets and by last week was 
sorry it had ever poked the nest. 

The first to attack were manufacturers 
of television receivers, particularly RCA, 
which has invested $10,000,000 in the new 
art and is rapidly spending its eleventh 
million. To the claim of James Lawrence 
Fly, FCC chairman, that RCA had 
staged an advertising campaign to load 
the public with television sets that might 
soon become obsolete with new inven- 
tions and shifting methods of transmis- 
sion, officials replied that the corporation 
never had claimed that television in its 
present form was perfect. Next, news- 
papers chimed in with charges of bureau- 
cratic meddling. 

Retorting, Chairman Fly took the air a 
fortnight ago, crowding off a commercial 
for free time to defend the commission’s 
stand on protection of the public against 
television-set sales. 

The same week, Sen. Ernest Lundeen of 
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7 Brown in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
‘That Long Nose of Government, 


Again’ 








Minnesota introduced a resolution in the 
Senate calling for an investigation of the 
FCC ruling, then took to the radio for a 
speech flaying the commission’s action. 

Thus, when representatives of com- 
panies involved in television were called 
on the FCC carpet last Monday for a 
rehearing of the entire question, the situa- 
tion was loaded with dynamite. And be- 
fore the week was out, the dynamite had 
exploded in the FCC’s face. Fly, in turn, 
was called on a carpet—that of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee—to ex- 
plain his commission’s stand. And, in the 
meantime, Sen. W. Warren Barbour of 
New Jersey introduced a bill specifically 
denying the FCC any right to meddle in 
radio experimentation, manufacture, or 
sale. 

Last week end the President, after a 
hasty conference with Fly, tried to put 
out the Congressional flames. The primary 
interest of the government, he said, was 
a desire to prevent a television monopoly 
in either broadcasting or reception. Then 
he predicted that the technical problems 
at the bottom of the controversy would 
be settled this summer. 


US Radio and the War 


How the radio covered the sudden flare- 
up of war last week: 


¥ At 11:38 p.m. EST Apr. 8, International 
News Service flashed the first word* that 
German troops were entering Copenhagen. 
Their quick-witted Danish correspondent, 
Verner Forchammer, had seen the Nazis, 
dashed to the phone, and cabled a few 
words before the Germans cut him off. 








*With its flash, INS scored a 48-minute beat 
on the rival news services. 


NEWSWEEK 


Within two minutes, NBC and CBS had 
broken into their programs and relayed 
the startling news. 


§ At Columbia, an analysis of the care. 
fully guarded words of a regular broad- 
caster from abroad early in the evening 
had led Paul White, chief of the news de- 
partment, to call in a full staff; keep Bob 
Trout, special-events announcer, on deck, 
and arrange for dance-band pickups from 
the West to keep the network on the air 
and fill the gaps far into the night. Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, military-affairs ex. 
pert, made a hasty analysis of the situa- 
tion and went on the air just 40 minutes 
after the first flash, while translators 
jerked out of bed listened to Sweden’s 
short-wave stations at Motala. 


J NBC, tipped by one of its European 
operatives a few days earlier that some- 
thing was going to happen, also was ready. 
Nevertheless, calls were put in for staff 
reinforcements, while analysts such as 
John Gunther, H. V. Kaltenborn (an NBC 
acquisition of the week before), and Earl 
Godwin were summoned. Meanwhile, gla- 
ziers, carpenters, and acoustical experts 
worked frantically all night in the same 
room with the perspiring radio people to 
complete one of NBC’s new “goldfish- 
bowl” news studios a month ahead of time. 


§ Mutual was behind the other networks 
since it does not take INS service, but 
David Driscoll of the special-features de- 
partment quickly routed his associate, 
Alvin Josephy Jr., out of bed, arranged 
for all-night service, and put Mutual in 
the running. But despite the fact that 
Mutual got off to a bad start, its com- 
mentators had done an outstanding job of 
foreshadowing the event. Four hours be- 
fore the first flash, Wythe Williams, editor 
of Greenwich (Conn.) Time, had said on 
his Philco program: “Churchill expects 
that the extension of the blockade will 
naturally force a quick counteraction from 
Germany. He now prepares for the Ger- 
man thrust against both Denmark and 
Holland.” And three hours later, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing had also guessed right: 
“What Europe is wondering is whether 
this was a transport [the German ship Rio 
de Janeiro, sunk early in the day] ready 
to land troops in Norway in the crisis 
that has now arisen over Norway’s nev- 
trality.” 


{ The normally loquacious transmitters of 
the belligerents drew in their necks like 
frightened turtles and for a time got their 
only news by short-wave pickup from the 
United States. It was three hours and a 
half before the news was officially released 
in London, while the Berlin radio blithely 
ignored the entire affair until mid-morning, 
when German troops had seized most of 
Denmark and nearly all the important 
coastal points in Norway. Then, once the 
story was out, English, French, and Ger- 
man short-wave stations went into the 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








po flick of an electric switch is 
an every day affair. So is drinking 
an ice-cold Coca-Cola. Millions 
of people accept Coca-Cola that 
way. You drink it, enjoy it,— and 
that’s that! When you want it, it 
is there to serve you. It’s a part 
of the American way. 


It took an idea to produce 
Coca-Cola. It took art and skill 
to give it quality. It took time to 
put Coca-Cola where you could 
get it. it took you, and millions 
like you, who found in ice-cold 
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Delicious and 






Refreshing 





Does. 


You flick 


» a Switch 


vor lift 


this Glass 


Coca-Cola something they wanted 
—pure, wholesome refreshment. 
All these things reach fulfillment 
in the moment you raise an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola to your lips. And 
so, such a moment has become 
a symbol of typical American 
refreshment. 


The millions who pause at soda 
fountains tell you so. Spic and 
span bottling plants, fleets of 
trucks, vendor boys in baseball 
parks, coolers and refreshment 
stands around the corner from 





anywhere .;: all these things re- 
veal something we liketo point out 
as typical American enterprise. 


You'll never lose your first im- 
pression of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
For its taste never loses the fresh- 
ness of appeal that first charmed 
you. Coca-Cola always makes a 
pause the pause that refreshes. And 
it’s interesting to remember the 
history back of it and the con- 
tribution ice-cold Coca-Cola has 
made to the American way of 
living. 








COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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Mrs. Dane Wields An Ax 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Among the readers of this depart- 
ment are three otherwise good souls 
who, judging by their clocklike every- 
other-week letters to the office, are in- 
defatigably determined that I shall ad- 
mire bad plays more than I do. It is 
their chronic lament, expressed in vary- 
ing degrees of acerbity, that something 
must be the matter with a fellow who 
doesn’t like so many of the shows he 
sees. Such animadversions would ‘give 
me greater pain if it weren’t for two 
points, persistently overlooked by the 
aggrieved ones. In the first place, they 
admit that they haven’t seen the bad 
plays in question and hence can have 
no means of knowing whether they are 
better or maybe even worse than I say 
they are. And in the second place, while 
their apparent single devotion to my 
opinions is very flattering and welcome, 
they obviously don’t read the opinions 
of seven or eight of my critical col- 
leagues which nine times out of ten 
are exactly the same as my own. 

However, by 50-50 way of easing 
their harsh judgment of me, I'll get 
avound the embarrassment of reviewing 
Edward Percy’s and Reginald Den- 
ham’s murder melodrama, Suspect, by 
observing that the same authors’ mur- 
der melodrama of a couple of weeks 
ago, “Ladies In Retirement,” is a play 
I like ten to twenty times better. The 
fact that I actually don’t like it very 
much at that, I ask them momentarily 
and indulgently to overlook. Yet that 
I nevertheless like it that much better 
than “Suspect” should at least part- 
ly satisfy them. (I don’t wish to 
take undue credit for any such 
mathematical critical dodge; the late 
J. Ranken Towse resorted to it for 
forty consecutive years, to the com- 
fort of his editor if to the agony of 
most of the readers of the old New 
York Evening Post.) 

But to get back to the Nathan 
normal. This second exhibit by MM. 
Percy and Denham, which deals with a 
case similar to the Lizzie Borden ax 
divertissements, not only misses the 
tautness of the earlier exhibit and cer- 
tainly the latter’s expert direction and 
general acting skill but, though the 
authors may be unconscious of it, so 
closely follows the formula of the old 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones drama, 
long since buried in the theatrical grave, 


that its hoped for nervous suspense 
takes on all the present-day thrill of a 
horseless street-car. In the old Pinero 
and Jones drama the secret the heroine 
tried to conceal from the world and her 
son, daughter, husband, or fiancé was 
a past adultery. In the Percy-Denham 
drama—and it is far from being alone 
in the case of contemporary English 
theatrical art—the secret she tries to 
conceal is a past committed crime, more 
often murder but sometimes grand 
larceny or something equally less gory. 

“Suspect” thus follows more or less 
adhesively the general blueprint of such 
fashionable delicatessen of the 1890’s 
as, say, Jones’ familiar “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence.” Mrs. Dane is now Mrs. 
Smith, similarly struggling to conceal 
her past so that one she loves, here her 
son instead of her suitor, may not 
suffer with her because of it. And Sir 
Daniel Carteret is now Sir Hugo Const, 
similarly set upon learning the truth 
about her. In both plays the action 
moves slowly, amid the mists of sus- 
picion, toward a final big cross-exami- 
nation scene with the heroine battling 
against the considerate but relentless 
argumentative cunning of her adver- 
sary. The only difference is that, where- 
as Jones, a moralist, allowed his Sir 
Daniel to draw from his Mrs. Dane a 
confession of her sexual misdemeanor, 
the later-day playwrights allow their 
Mrs. Smith to trick their Sir Hugo into 
a belief in her innocence. 

In order further in part to conciliate 
those three letter writers, I'll say that 
I liked the American “Nine Pine Street,” 
which was also founded on the Lizzie 
Borden case and which was produced in 
1933, five to ten times better than the 
present show, although—and here 
again I bespeak their indulgence—it 
was far from being what it should have 
been. However, I may say that Pauline 
Lord’s performance in the present ex- 
hibit is something I like without reser- 
vations, and that Frederic Worlock is 
a Sir Hugo who also gets my full en- 
dorsement. But once again just by way 
of living up to deplorable form I’d like 
to ask why it is (and I am thinking of 
an actor named De Bruce) that players 
of the roles of padres, curates, vicars, 
and other such holy men almost always 
seem to get the jobs because they have 
catarrh. 











NEWSWEEK 


most bewildering hodgepodge of claim, 
counterclaim, and ignoring of fact that 
the war has yet seen. Examples: After the 
BBC had put on a rumor that the Bremey 
had been sunk, the Associated Press, seek. 
ing to verify the news in London, called 
the BBC and was met with a denial that 
the bulletin had been put on the ai: 
(recordings made in New York proved 
it had); the BBC’s broadcasts of reported 
British landings in Bergen and Trond. 
heim Apr. 10 were denied by Winstop 
Churchill himself the following day; and 
despite the fact that there obviously was 
a battle raging in the Skagerrak Apr. 
10 and 11, the Berlin radio ignored it 
completely. 








ENTERTAINMENT 


From Scarlett to Juliet: 
Miss Leigh and Olivier Teamed 
in Shakespeare on Coast 


The legitimate theater went Hollywood, 
and Hollywood went Shakespearean in 
San Francisco last week when Romeo anp 
JULIET opened at the Geary Theater with 
Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier—who 
are engaged to be married—cast as the 
drama’s most celebrated lovers. 

While the costars are essentially stage 
stars to many of London’s theatergoers, 
they are screen personalities to the ma- 
jority of Americans. San Francisco gen- 
erally attends the theater in informal 
dress, but it is estimated that 98 per cent 
of the first-night audience swanked it to 
see Scarlett O'Hara and Heathcliff (the 
dour hero of “Wuthering Heights”) emerge 
as the shy Juliet and her impassioned 





Pauline Lord: She’s ‘Suspect’ 
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EVER before was a truck subjected to 

so conclusive a test as that which 
a stock model 114-ton Chevrolet, with 
a 2l4-ton load, underwent between 
January 11, 1938, and January 19, 1940, 
covering 100,015.9 miles under working 
conditions. 

Every mile was under the observation 
of the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association, whose certifi- 
cates of performance are recognized in 
this country and abroad as official. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


UP PIKES PEAK—After 52,319 miles, the 
truck climbed to the summit of Pikes Peak 
without trouble of any kind. 


tele melelom | 118 3 


atlessthan % aton mile! 


STOCK MODEL—A.A.A. representatives selected 


engine and chassis at random from the assembly lines 


at Flint. 


OFFICIAL LOGGING OF RUN—Every item 
of cost was entered in detail by A.A.A. 
observers on the truck. 
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AT CANADA'S CAPITAL—The truck left 
Detroit, January 11, 1938, for Ottawa, 
to start its trip to Mexico City. 





AT DEATH VALLEY—The test went from 
14,000 feet altitude to 280 feet below sea 
level—meeting every condition of highway. 





STILL GOING STRONG— For the last 
10,000 miles, the oil mileage was better 
than for the whole run. 





INSPECTION AT FINISH— Many working 


parts were still within production dimen- 
sions; none was unfit for further service. 








100,000-MILE TEST ROUTE—Canada and 
Mexico were included in the test. Each of 
the 48 States was visited at least twice. 








Here’s the Record! 


100,015.9 





Number of miles 


(exclusive of driver and observer) 
Gross weight 
(with 
- 33.07 miles per hour 
Average miles per gallon of gasoline 15.10 
Miles per quart of oil consumed. . . 1072 
93.29 quarts 


Total operating cost per ton mile, 
including gas, oil, Iubrication 
and repairs and replacements 
(including twelve tires) 


Oil actually consumed... . 
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lover. Rivaling San Francisco society was 
a film-capital contingent headed by Ty- 
rone Power, Annabella, Olivia de Havil- 
land, and James Stewart, which accounted 
for the 500-odd autograph hunters who 
blocked traffic and gave the theatrical 
venture a Hollywood halo the costars had 
hoped to avoid. 

Critical opinion assessed the Olivier- 
Leigh collaboration as brilliant in some 
spots and mediocre in others, with both 
stars receiving unanimous praise for their 
restrained and effective reading of the 
famous balcony scene. Of the supporting 
performances, Alexander Knox’ Friar 
Laurence, Dame May Whitty’s Nurse, Ed- 
mond O’Brien’s Mercutio, and Wesley 
Addy’s Benvolio were singled out for 
special mention. In addition to his acting 
chore, Olivier produced the play, designed 
its sets, composed half the incidental 
music, and acted as director with Robert 
Ross. 

Warner Brothers’ money (approximate- 
ly $50,000 of it) financed the production, 
and in doing that the Warners were remov- 
ing themselves from an uncomfortable spot. 
Olivier was under contract to the studio 
to appear in a screen biography of Dis- 
raeli. When the producers decided not 
to make the film at this time, they 
were faced with a choice between paying 
the English actor $30,000 for doing noth- 
ing, or financing the play—a pet project 
of Olivier’s. 

After a week’s run in San Francisco, the 
“Romeo and Juliet” company goes to 
Chicago for two and a half weeks and 
then entrains for Broadway. In any case, 
the play’s total run will not exceed twenty 
weeks; by that time its Romeo and Juliet 
must report to M-G-M for screen com- 
mitments. 





How War Came to Europe 


Herbert Kline, the youthful Iowan who 
filmed “The Crisis” in pre-Munich Czecho- 
Slovakia, has made another interesting 
camera report on Europe. Entitled Licuts 
Out 1n Evrops, it is a thoughtful rather 
than a shocking study of how war came 
to the common man. 

Although Kline and his Czech camera- 
man, Alexander Hackenschmied, caught 
revealing scenes in Danzig as the Nazi 
“tourists” took over, and later on the 
French front, the best sequences of this 66- 
minute record are from Poland and Eng- 
land—a Poland that prepared for invasion 
too late (these are the film’s only grue- 
some scenes), and an England that unex- 
citedly recruited first-aid corps, passed out 
gas masks to skeptical adults and squalling 
babies, and evacuated London’s children, 
still unable to believe that the war jugger- 
naut was about to roll. 

While “Lights Out in Europe” is inevi- 
tably anti-Axis in approach, it is notably 
unimpassioned in the James Hilton com- 








mentary which Fredric March reads. In 
the light of recent events in Scandinavia, 
this is past history—but none the less com- 
pelling. 


{ For some months Look Magazine, in 
conjunction with American Pictures, Inc., 
has been experimenting with the release of 
screen shorts under the banner of Look- 
Ampix Productions. “Lights Out in Eu- 
rope” is the new company’s first feature- 
length release. It is expected that Para- 
mount will distribute the firm’s future out- 
put—a screen short every six weeks and 
feature films at nine-month intervals. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Jounny Apotto (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): A number of deft character and 
comedy touches almost make up for the 
faults of this synthetic investigation of 
the underworld and a father-son relation- 
ship. Tyrone Power is acceptable as a col- 
lege boy who turns racketeer when his 
broker-father is imprisoned for embezzle- 
ment, but he is overshadowed by a better 
than average supporting cast. Edward 
Arnold, Lloyd Nolan, Charley Grapewin, 
Dorothy Lamour, Lionel Atwill, Mare 
Lawrence. 


A But or Divorcement (RKO-Radio): 
This is a subdued, tense, and capably 
acted drama of inherited insanity in which 
a young girl forsakes her chance for mar- 
riage and children to stay with her de- 
mented father. The second filming of 
Clemence Dane’s problem play rocketed 
Katharine Hepburn to screen fame in 
1932. Maureen O’Hara (the Irish actress 
discovered by Charles Laughton) gives her 


= 
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best performance to date in the same ar- 
resting role. Adolphe Menjou, Fay Bainter, 
Herbert Marshall, Dame May Whitty. 


Frencnw Witnout Tears (Paramount) : 
Filmed in England, this adaptation of 
Terence Rattigan’s play of the same 
name will amuse the average American 
movie-goer only intermittently. Ellen 
Drew is badly miscast as a flighty blonde 
who wreaks romantic havoc in tutoring 
school, but an English cast headed by 
Ray Milland achieves the light-and-loony 
touch required for farce at its flimsiest. 


"Tm We Meer Acain (Warner Broth- 
ers): It is chiefly Merle Oberon’s poignant 
performance that holds this remake of 
“One Way Passage” to the emotional 
pitch that made the original a popular 
tear-jerker. Although it is overlong and 
loquacious, the romantic will still weep 
over the story of the shipboard romance 
between a girl who has only a few months 
to live, and an escaped murderer (George 
Brent), who will die when their ship 
reaches San Francisco. Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Pat O’Brien, Binnie Barnes, Frank 
McHugh. 








SPORTS 


Field Marshal of Bridge: 
Capt. Gruenther Is Again Czar 
as Vanderbilt Team Wins Cup 


Twelve years ago, Lt. Alfred Gruenther, 
a Nebraska-born chemistry instructor at 
the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, was bitten by the contract-bridge 





‘A Bill of Divorcement’ again: Smith, Menjou, and Maureen O’Hara 
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Newsweek does its part... 


We are letting Newsweek present part of a story 
about a new, economical way businessmen can get 
things done with words and pictures on paper. 
The above reproduction was made from one of hun- 
dreds of copies turned out by an office duplicator! 


Here are clear, sharp lines and letters—the 
kind of reproduction you expect to see in today’s 
magazines—but, we want you to see one of the 
actual duplicated copies. It will show, better than 
words can tell, how a wide variety of communica- 
tions, forms, and promotional literature needed in 


your business can be duplicated by the same 


practical office method, and at substantial savings. 


Let us put the case in your hands. Just send the 
corner of this advertisement with your letterhead 
to the address below. Or, if you prefer, call in the 
Multigraph representative near you. 

With your copy of “Exhibit A,” we will send 
other examples of this new, better office duplicating 
method that is providing quality, convenience, and 
economy for thousands of concerns. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1210 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





Multigraph***Multigraph Duplicator**+* Multilith 
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bug and obtained leave to watch big-time 
players in action at the Eastern tourna- 
ment in New York City. On the spur of 
the moment he entered the amateur-pair 
event—the only tournament in which he 
has ever played—and came off fourth. 

Though impressed by the caliber of 
play, the young lieutenant was disgusted 
with the tournament’s direction. What 
duplicate-bridge competition needed, he 
finally decided, was the militaristic touch, 
So, when a section director failed to show 
up, he volunteered his services. Conclusive- 
ly proving a squabble-settler par excel- 
lence, he was handed the directorship of 
the Goldman Cup, a pairs tournament. 
Lieutenant Gruenther showed no fear of 
the card-pushing experts, his iron hand 
even banning Julian Goldman, the cup’s 
donor, for being fifteen minutes late. Ever 
since then, the slim, blond Army officer— 
author of a book on competitive-bridge 
regulations—has been top official for many 
major tournaments, fitting his bridge ac- 
tivities into his Army furloughs. 

This year the thirteenth annual Van- 
derbilt Cup tourney at the Hotel Shelton 
in New York City, which drew a record 
entry of 32 four-man teams (some of them 
carrying spares), was moved up a whole 
month so that Gruenther, now a captain 

i ee in the field artillery, might be on hand. 


Contract bridgers: Baron Waldemar von Zedtwitz, Morrie Elis, At the end of six days of grueling knock- 


‘ d ther (t y director), and Harold S. Vanderbilt out matches last week, the Captain an- 
iar: “Angee ayer ahs tae, saeaomadeenadie nig 2” nounced that the Cavendish Club, led by 


Se athe (ee | eit crete nea ceat 24 4. Harold S. Vanderbilt, the wealthy yachts- 
| es 24 «man who originated contract bridge, had 
copped the sterling-silver punch-bow!] tro- 
phy. It was the second time that the 
card-playing skipper, who donated the 
cup himself in 1928, had come out on top; 
he piloted another team to victory eight 
years ago. 
Teammates of Vanderbilt were Baron 
Waldemar von Zedtwitz, table-tennis en- 
thusiast and one of the 1932 winning 
players; Charles S. Lochridge, a real- 
estate dealer; Edward Hymes Jr., an at- 
torney, and Robert McPherran, the 24- 
“Seda % year-old “bad boy of bridge” whose 
? aa» offhand remarks have often led to tourna- 


Pasteboard studies: Charles 8. Lochridge and Edward Hymes Jr... .  ™ent harangues. To reach the finals, the 
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Vanderbilt combine had one narrow 

——————— en Re | » : perme squeak, downing Morrie Elis’ Mayfair 
Bridge Club team by the slim margin of 
110 points in the semifinals.* 

The Vanderbilt victims in the tourney 
finals were comparative unknowns—the 
Long Island Bridge League team com- 
posed of Al Brodsky, Herbert Rosenzweig, 
Alex Schultz, Louis Lipschitz, and Morris 
Fogelson. But their 6,690-point defeat in 
56 duplicate hands was not a disgrace, for 
they had outlasted Mrs. Josephine Cul- 
bertson’s Bridge World team and Oswald 
Jacoby’s Four Aces, and in the semi-finals 
had taken the measure of last year’s win- 
ner: the New York Bridge Whist Club 

(Continued on Page 53) 





: | __ NOWEwees poten ty Pat Terry *Elis won the coveted Masters’ Individual 
... Robert McPherran and Charles H. Weissenbach championship in New York City a fortnight ago. 
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SPORT WEEK 


The Battle for Boxing 


by JOHN LARDNER 
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ATURE CREATES beautiful 

trees and then provides ugly 
pests to destroy them. Right now, 
caterpillars and other insects are 
on the march to devour the lovely 
foliage. And unless your trees 
are sprayed in time, and sprayed 
expertly, these ravenous insects 
will do damage that may be diffi- 
cult to repair. 


Scientific spraying by Davey 
Experts will protect your valuable 
trees from these hungry pests. 
Davey men use spraying mix- 
tures approved by famed Davey 
Institute of Tree Service. They 
employ modern equipment that 
enables them to spray quickly, 
thoroughly, economically. 


While leaves are young and 
tender, have Davey Experts 
spray your trees ... Branches in 
sixty-five principal communities. 
Write to the nearest office. Davey 
Experts inspect trees free of charge. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bidg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
Lightning Large Tree 
Protection Moving 
Spraying Cabling 
Pruning Bracing 
Feeding Surgery 


JOHN DAVEY + 1846-1923 


Zettlatelet: of ree Surae 








H, s sabotage 
reared its pretty head 
in the boxing business? 
There have been less 
than half a dozen prize- 
fights of any consequence 
so far in 1940. An epi- 
demic of postponements 
and evasions is in prog- 
ress, and there is no 
relief in sight until May 
23, when Max Baer and 
Tony Galento may or 
may not meet. 

Some of the ringside 
critics believe that this 
is more than pure coin- 
cidence. They think it 
is a direct result of the war which is 
now going on for control of boxing in 
the United States. 

The battle is between the National 
Boxing Association, so-called, on my 
right and Michael Strauss Jacobs on 
my left. The NBA is tolerated by most 
of the country’s state boxing commis- 
sions. Mr. Jacobs’ only ally in office 
is the New York State commission, but 
up till now he hasn’t needed any other. 
By the cold process of putting the 
champions and their leading challengers 
under contract to himself, he has 
cornered the market and set the rest 
of the world at defiance. 

Outwardly, Michael still looks to be 
every inch the czar. Yet lately he has 
had trouble getting his fighters into 
the ring—and they are not much good 
to him anywhere else. 

Joe Louis is the keystone of the 
Jacobs empire, the fighter who carried 
Mike (with Mike cooperating) to a 
position of power never approached by 
Tex Rickard. And Louis is still Jacobs’, 
body and soul. But the challengers who 
might keep Joe busy and Mike prosper- 
ous are strangely balky about going 
through with the plans that Jacobs 
has made for them. This is not from 
fear of Louis. At least a dozen of them 
would be glad to make the Louis touch, 
worth anything from $10,000 up. It 
may, as the critics believe, be sabotage. 

Down in the lower weight brackets, 
Henry Armstrong and his manager, the 
ambitious and rebellious Eddie Mead, 
are freely defying Jacobs. Al (Weskit) 
Weill, who owns two champions and a 
couple of important contenders, has 


| empire dreams of his own and is not 


trusted by Mike. Cer- 
tain others—James J. 
Johnston, Jack Demp- 
sey, Nate Druxman, Joe 
Jacobs—have shown se- 
cessional tendencies. 
Don’t get the idea 
that the issue in this 
war is clean-cut—mo- 
nopoly (Jacobs) against 
an honest cooperative 
(the NBA). The NBA 
is national in name only. 
It is self-appointed. You 


International and I and a guy named 


Mike Jacobs Wilbur could do the 


same thing, and call our- 

selves the Real National 
Boxing Commission Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Few organizations or individuals are 
truly pro-NBA. But a lot of people are 
anti-Jacobs, and they’re getting to- 
gether. 


Myself, I’m anti-monopoly, too. 
But before we clap M. Strauss Jacobs 
in a dungeon cell, it must be remem- 
bered that Mike’s despotism has been 
remarkably helpful to boxing, and that 
some of the rules of his administration 
are worth imitating. 

The only mark against his integrity 
was scored through no fault of his own, 
when a Jacobs underling attempted to 
fix a fight from pure force of habit and 
wrote the scenario on the official Jacobs 
stationery. Jacobs fired this character 
but eventually hired him again because 
he is a good masseur and kind to 
animals. 

When we chase Mike back to his 
tulip ranch to click his store teeth in 
retirement, we'll want a law that starts 
fresh—no alliance between its sponsor 
and interests now connected with box- 
ing. 

We'll go back to scratch and have 
the national commission elected by all 
the state commissions — commissions 
which contain no politicians. Then, if 
the present NBA men are returned to 
office, all right. Some of them are fine 
fellows. 

When utopia arrives, I hope the 
boys will refrain from marching across 
Mr. Jacobs’ geranium beds and hanging 
the old czar from one of his own apple 
trees. After all, he gave boxing a push 
in the right direction when it needed it. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
entry of Harry B. Raffel, Sigmund Dorn- 
busch, Lee Hazen, Sylvester W. Gintell, 
and Charles H. Weissenbach. 

When the last card was played at 1:30 
am. Sunday, the final score tallied, and 
the cup awarded, the tourney’s 41-year-old 
soldier-bridge official hustled off for a brief 
nap, then boarded an airplane for his sta- 
tion at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 





Sport Squibs 

For years track coaches have speculated 
on the ultimate “ceiling” that man can at- 
tain in clearing a bar with the aid of a pole. 
Within the past generation the mark has 
been raised from 12 feet to 14 feet 11 inches 
—the world’s record set by two Southern 
California high flyers, Bill Sefton and Earle 
Meadows, in the Pacific Coast Conference 
championships at Los Angeles, May 29, 
1937. Last week, at Berkeley, Calif., Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam, a Fresno State grad- 
uate now wearing the colors of the San 
Francisco Olympic Club, soared 15 feet, 
the dream of every pole vaulter and a new 
world record. 


{ Hockey’s play-off series ended in To- 
ronto when the New York Rangers out- 
tallied the Toronto Maple Leafs 3-2 in 2:07 
minutes of a “sudden-death” overtime pe- 
riod, to take the final series 4 games to 2. 
The Rangers thereby gained possession of 
the Stanley Cup, emblem of the world pro- 
fessional hockey championship, for the 
third time since 1928. 


{ The National Football League bickered 
behind the scenes of its three-day annual 
meeting in New York City and then re- 
named Carl Storck of Dayton, Ohio, the 
1940 president. But the pro clubs with- 
drew the president’s right to select game 
officials, giving that job to an owner’s com- 
mittee. 





N.Y. Tries the Tote 


Statistically, every other person in the 
United States gambles. On horse racing 
alone Americans annually wager $1,000,- 
000,000 with the pari-mutuel machines, 
bookmakers, and handbook operators. In 
New York State, where one-tenth of the 
country’s population earns one-sixth of the 
national income, interest in the ponies has 
spurted in the past seven years with tracks 
showing an attendance increase of 960,000. 
But up to now New York’s trackside 
“take”—some $1,500,000 a year—has been 
sliding into the pockets of the bookies. 

Last November, the voters, convinced 
that the state should get some of the gravy, 
authorized the pari-mutuel form of betting, 
and the subsequent legislative act (signed 
by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman a fortnight 
ago) made New York the 22nd state to 
adopt the system. Major provisions of the 
law provided for: (1) a minimum admis- 








| Was 


Caught in the Act 


by my Pro... 


1. Was my face red when Ted, our Pro, 
caught me buying golf balls in a downtown 
store. ‘‘I hope they're really cheap, Mr. Lan- 
sing,”’ he said. ‘If you're not getting plenty 
off my price, you may be stuck!/** 





2. The old raspberry — that’s what it 
sounded like to me! So the next day 
when I went out to the club I looked 
up Ted and asked him what he meant. 
**How do you mean, stuck ?** I said. 









4. “You see, every Acushnet Ball is 
double tested by X-ray and by scientific 
tests before it leaves the factory. It takes 
a big price cut to make up for that when 
you're 2 down and 3 to go! 











U 


3. Ted grinned. ‘‘You see, when you 
buy balls from me I sell you Acushnets, 
don’t I? That's because they are suited 
to your game . . . and because I know 
Acushnets are uniformly accurate. 


Te aaa 





5. “Besides all that, Mr. Lansing, you 
ask me to take strokes off your game. 
That's why you members employ me. 
Well, why pay for advice on equipment 
and... then... pass up the advice?” 













| GET IT TED! BUY GOLF EQUIPMENT 
THROUGH YOUR PRO. HE KNOWS BEST 
WHATS GOOD FOR YOUR GAME. HERE- 
AFTER “STORE CLERK PROS” ARE OUT 
AND ACUSHNETS ARE IN! 
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TITLEIST, 75¢ Nate 
For experts only a 
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GOLF BALLS , 





BEDFORD, 75¢ 
The ball that can take it 
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' -Sold only ‘through Pho Shops 


GREEN RAY, 50c 
PINMACLE, 35¢ 

















To your destination——BY TRAIN 


At your destination—-AN AUTO 


If you are tired of long 
distance driving—but 
want a Car at your destina- 
tion—here’s the answer: 
TRAIN-AUTO Service. 


Learn why thousands of experienced 
travelers are already planning to use swift, 
restful train service to destination— 
current model sedans for local calls or 
trips into surrounding territory. Arrange- 
ments can be made when buying your 
railroad ticket. 

TRAIN-AUTO Service will be available 
May 1 at more than 150 important cities 
on 12 leading railroads of the west and 
south. Save time, conserve energy, 
reduce travel expense. 


Consult a railroad ticket agent or any 
traffic representative of the 
railroads shown below for 
complete details about 
TRAIN-AUTO Service. 





TRAIN - AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES © CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS 

© CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC © CHICAGO, 

NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE ¢ CHICAGO AND NORTH 

WESTERN © CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

® GREAT NORTHERN © ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN 

PACIFIC @ ROCK ISLAND LINES © SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


=== Copyright 1940, Trans-Continental Pa A jation — 
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sion charge of $1.50; (2) installation of 
pari-mutuel machines—totalizators—and 
outlawing of bookmaking and all other 
methods of bet taking, and (3) a “take” 
of 10 per cent deducted from each betting 
pool and “breakage” of 5 cents on the dol- 
lar to be equally divided between state 
and track. 

On Monday the New York machines got 
their first test at Jamaica, Long Island, 
where 22,000 fans jammed the grandstand, 
clubhouse, and newly erected bleachers of 
the track. By the end of the seven-race 
program—including the 3lst running of 
the $7,500 Paumonok Handicap, won by 
William Woodward’s Fighting Fox—more 
than $821,946 had passed through the 
316 betting windows. 

Though to the majority of fans the new 
system was strange, they didn’t take long 
to catch on. Even the women—heretofore 
barred from the betting ring—crowded the 
windows for a whirl with the “iron men.” 
(The only ones disgusted were the plung- 
ers, whose heavy bets would just push 
their odds down.) But Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen found a warm welcome for 
their $2 gambles, which bookies discour- 
aged as trifling. 

Meanwhile, the four other major New 
York tracks (Aqueduct, Belmont Park, 
Empire City, and Saratoga) were rushing 
work for the new pari-mutuel setup at a 
cost of $1,500,000. According to Governor 
Lehman’s budget estimates, the state’s 
yearly revenue will be swelled by $4,000,- 
000. But that depends on the horse-racing 
public’s cooperation. Bettors will have to 
shove $80,000,000 through the windows to 
help their state to that extent. 








ART 


Adam Peep Show 


Jacob Epstein, American-born sculptor 
who lives in London, has been a storm cen- 
ter of artistic controversy (and gatherer 
of headlines) almost continuously since 
1908, when eighteen of his larger-than-life- 
sized nudes were placed on the facade of 
the British Medical Association Building in 
the Strand, London. Facing the windows of 
the National Vigilance Association (English 
equivalent of our Watch and Ward groups) , 
they scandalized the empire. 

So did a 1912 nude memorial to Oscar 
Wilde in Paris; “Rima,” a 1925 monument 
to the naturalist W. H. Hudson in Hyde 
Park, London; the 1931 “Genesis” (a preg- 
nant woman); and two versions of Christ 
since 1935—one of Negroid features, the 
other of Jewish. Last June 7 the newest 
Epstein sensation was unveiled at the 
fashionable Leicester Galleries in London: 
a 7-foot-3, 3-ton pink alabaster Adam, so 
stark and specifically naked that no Eng- 
lish newspaper dared print a full front 
view of the figure. 








ie 


“ADAM,” OR APE? New York- 
born sculptor Jacob Epstein, 
who has made a living in Lon- 
don by shocking the British, 
hacked this Thing out of pink 
alabaster, while he listened to 
Beethoven’s music for inspira- 
tion. Pop-eyed English people 
paid $250,000 total admission to 
look at it. It arrived in New 
York Monday for a tour to raise 
funds to buy bombers for 
Britain. Why not just bomb 
Berlin with “Adam”? The polka- 
dot panties are our contribution 
to common decency; people pay 
to see “Adam,” not because it’s 
art, but because of Epstein’s 
brutal accentuation of sheer 
vulgarity. 














N.Y. Daily Mirror 


How The Mirror dressed up Adam 


Purchased for £7,000 (at that time about 
$32,000) by an Australian collector, 
“Adam”—which created an immediate up- 
roar—was exhibited last summer at Black- 
pool, the Coney Island of England. Here, 
and later on tour, the shilling shocker at- 
tracted a gate of $250,000 from more than 
1,000,000 curious “art lovers”—and Adam’s 
exhibitor commissioned an “Eve.” 

Crated for shipping in five parts, 
“Adam” arrived in this country last month, 
whereupon the tabloid New York Daily 
Mirror—with unusual modesty—ran 4 
photograph of the first man bedecked (by 
a retoucher) with polka-dot shorts. This 
week the statue—result of fifteen months’ 
labor and inspired by Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony—goes on view (at 50 cents 4 
peep) in, of all places, Manhattan’s strong- 
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hold of academic art: the galleries where 
the ultraconservative National Academy 
holds its exhibits. A nationwide tour is 
planned after the six-week New York run; 
and fireworks can be expected. 





Flowers in Oil 


The French for still life (nature morte) 
literally means dead nature, but nature is 
very much alive in a seasonable show of 
flowers by fourteen top-notch French 
painters and fourteen Americans of equal 
standing which opened last week at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery in New York. No 
nationalistic moral can be drawn from the 
exhibition, which runs until May 4, but 
flowery language indeed would be needed 
to do justice to the high spots. These in- 
clude Fantin-Latour’s glowing bowl of 
roses, a “Corbeille de Fleurs” which bears 
the distinctive stamp of Henri Rousseau’s 
naive style, and van Gogh’s vivid “Bou- 
quet.” Among the Americans, Whistler’s 
“Poppies” vies for interest with Marsden 
Hartley’s “Summer Sea Window,” Walt 
Kuhn’s “White Vase,” and Eugene Speich- 
er’s “Spring Bouquet.” 








MUSIC 


White Whale in Cantata: 
Moby Dick Saga Told Musically 
by CBS Sound-Effects Man 


Herman Melville’s “Moby Dick” has 
often been called the greatest American 
novel; D. H. Lawrence termed it “the 
greatest book of the sea ever written.” 
Musically, the tale of Captain Ahab’s re- 
lentless search for the great white whale 
named Moby Dick has already been the 
subject of a tone poem by Douglas Moore; 
and the late Henry P. Gilbert pondered an 
opera on the theme but abandoned it, prob- 
ably because it is difficult to show a whale 
in action on the stage. 

Now “Moby Dick” has inspired a can- 
tata for chorus, soloists, and a full sym- 
phony orchestra, with a text adopted from 
the novel by W. Clark Harrington, 34- 
year-old New England poet, and music by 
Bernard (“Bernie” or “Benny” to his as- 
sociates) Herrmann, 28-year-old sound-ef- 
fects expert for CBS. In Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last week, John Barbirolli and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the male chorus of Westminster Choir, and 
William Hain as Ishmael (the Narrator) 
performed the cantata for the first time. 

Metropolitan music critics were less en- 
thusiastie about the new work than Bar- 
birolli, who calls it “the most important 
thing I’ve seen from any young American 
composer.” Roasting the premiére in The 
New York Times, Olin Downes observed: 
“This composition, as a whole, is as pre- 




















































INDUSTRY 


PROTECT 
IT WITH 


aKF! 
























The point of greatest vulnerability in most machines ...in most industries, 
in fact...is the place where Friction does its worst to wear down, tear 
down, break down. So, bearing-wise engineers usually specify SKF — 
first, because of traditional GK EF quality—second, 
because SKF makes a bearing for every purpose 
and always puts it in the right place. SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROLLER 
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STIFF as 


a Pipe— 
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FATIGUE 
ACIDS in your 
MUSCLES! 


Muscles are often stiff and sore 
after exercise because excess fatigue acids 
settle in the muscles. Then the muscle 
swells inside its sheath and aches. 
Splash Absorbine Jr. over those aching 
muscles 3 or 4 times a day. Laboratory 
tests prove it speeds the blood through 
the tissues to carry off those acids. Mil- 
lions of people depend on Absorbine Jr. to 
relieve muscular aches and pains because 
they’ve found it is 
Il. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. Free sample— 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220H Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass, 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete's Foot 


Strains, Bruises 








A FRIEND will appreciate a gift 
subscription for Newsweek. 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year 
ahead cost only $4.00. 











WOMEN == 40s 


Read This Important Message! 


Do you dread those “trying years” (38 to 52)? 
Are you getting moody, cranky and NERVOUS 
lately? Do you fear hot flashes and weakening 
dizzy spells? Are you jealous of the attention 
other women get? THEN LISTEN— 

These symptoms often result from female 
functional disorders. So start today and take 
famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pou’. For over 60 yrs. Pinkham’s Compound 

as helped hundreds of thousands of grateful 
women to go “smiling thru” difficult days. 
Pinkham’s has helped calm unstrung nerves 
and lessen annoying female functional “irreg- 
ularities and distress.” 

Pinkham’s Compound i is one of the most effec- 
tive “woman’s” tonics made. T'ry it 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
name and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 208 Tucker St., Lynn, Mass. 
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tentious and ineffectually noisy as it is raw, 
naive, and unresourceful in its approach to 
its tremendous theme.” 

Tackling such a theme would have over- 
whelmed most composers at the start, but 
Herrmann, who in five years at CBS has 
arranged and conducted music for some 
1,200 radio shows and composed original 
scores for 125 more, is used to startling 
musical assignments. In providing sound 
effects for CBS Workshop dramas and 
Orson Welles radio plays—including the 
celebrated invasion of New Jersey by 
mythical Martians (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 
1938) —he has made noises like an iceberg, 
the sound of a man turning into a syca- 
more tree, a Revolutionary army playing 
“Yankee Doodle” inside a bottle, and an 
angry god clumping across a desert. 





‘Enhanced’ Music 


For years operagoers have watched 
Briinnhilde sing parts of the Immolation 
scene in Wagner’s “Gétterdiammerung” at 
what is obviously the top of her lungs, yet 
are unable to hear a note—because the so- 
prano in this scene always fights a losing 
battle with an orchestra thundering its 
loudest. But when the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories hired Carnegie Hall, New York, 
two nights last week and startled invited 
audiences with a demonstration of “stereo- 
phonic recordings” of “enhanced music” on 
motion-picture film, they also demonstrat- 
ed that if the sound were properly “mixed” 
Briinnhilde could be heard, and the orches- 
tra too—loud enough to blast listeners out 
of their seats. 

The mechanism is more than a device for 
keeping operagoers awake; its great future 
seems to be in (a) the movies, if Holly- 
wood will take the lead in applying the de- 
velopment to sound tracks; (b) outdoor 


symphonic and opera performances like 
those at the Hollywood Bowl, where Leo- 
pold Stokowski has already demonstrated 
the concert possibilities of one type of 
stereophonic recording; and (c) at expo- 
sitions and world’s fairs. The machinery is 
too complicated and expensive, Bell lab 
experts think, to be practical in the home 
or small schoolroom. 

The process works thus: in straight or- 
chestral numbers the symphony performs 
before three microphones, which pick up, 
amplify, and record the brasses, wood- 
winds, and strings respectively. Later the 
conductor runs off this film and modulates 
the sound and tone—bringing up the 
strings and playing down the brasses (or 
vice versa) —according to his interpreta- 
tion of the music. The enhanced high- 
fidelity recording also achieves an increased 
sense of space within music; in Debussy’s 
“Clair de Lune” at the demonstrations last 
week the flutes sounded over the hills and 
far away; in Moussorgsky’s “Night on the 
Bare Mountain” the brasses were so loud 
they seemed not only to be in the same hall 
with the spectator, but under his hat. 





Novelty: Goossens’ Symphony 

Improvising at a piano nine years ago, 
the composer-conductor Eugene Goossens 
hit upon a five-note combination which 
seemed worth recording in his notebook. 
Tempted to use it time and again, he 
refrained until May 1938. Then Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s_ ex-protégé _ started 
work on his first symphony in his native 
London—where the year before he had 
conducted the world premiére of his 
opera, “Don Juan de Majfiara,” at Covent 
Garden, with Lawrence Tibbett in the 
leading role. 

The Munich crisis compelled the sophis- 











Eugene Boceiens (inset ) nil the score of his symphony No. 1 
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ticated 46-year-old scion of a distinguished 
Belgian musical family to abandon work 
on his opus 58. Back in England the fol- 
lowing June, he began again and at his 
brother Leon’s peaceful Sussex cottage 
finished the 35-minute symphony five days 
before the war started. Remembering per- 
haps that Beethoven wrote his “Emperor” 
concerto while Napoleon and his armies 
thundered outside Vienna in 1809, Goos- 
sens orchestrated the first of four move- 
ments on the blacked-out Aquitania en 
route to New York and finished the or- 
chestration in Cincinnati between social 
and musical responsibilities as Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra conductor—a_ post 
he has held since 1931. 

And last week, in the final week of the 
symphony’s 45th season, Goossens conduct- 
ed the Cincinnati Orchestra—to whom the 
score is dedicated “as a token of appre- 
ciation of their devotion and loyalty”—in 
the world premiére of the orchestra’s out- 
standing novelty of the season: his own 
symphony No. 1. 


“oor ore 


RECORD WEEK 





The same nature-loving, romantically 
inclined age which produced Wordsworth 
and Shelley (to say nothing of Goethe) 
also sired Ludwig van Beethoven; the 


breathless optimism which soars in Shel- 


ley’s “To a Skylark” ripples with the 
brook in Beethoven’s sixth (“Pastoral”) 
symphony, composed in 1808. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducts the Minneapolis 
Symphony in a skillful, jaunty interpreta- 
tion of the classic (five 12-inch Columbia 
records in album, $10). 


American composers are coming into 
their own (and high time, too) in recorded 
music. Howard Hanson conducts the East- 
man-Rochester Symphony in a fine per- 
formance of his own “Romantic” sym- 
phony No. 2, written (somewhat under 
the influence of Sibelius) for the Boston 
Symphony’s 50th anniversary im 1930 
(four 12-inch Victor records in album, $8) . 
Cheaper in price but musically more im- 
portant is Roy Harris’ symphony No. 3 
recorded by Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony. Composed in 1938, 
this is one of few American symphonies 
which has been played by Toscanini; some 
crities consider it the Harris masterpiece 
to date (two 12-inch Victor records in 
album, $4.50) . 


Al Goodman and his orchestra, well 
thought of along Broadway, have record- 
ed danceable versions of eight Johann 
Strauss waltzes, including “The Blue Dan- 
ube,” “Vienna Woods,” “Artist’s Life,” 
“Wine, Women, and Song,” “Emperor 
Waltz,” and “Voices of Spring.” The four 
10-inch records are attractively packaged 
in a Columbia album ($2.50) wrapped in 
lumarith, which looks like cellophane but 
doesn’t shrink. 
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The most distinguished bottle of beer in America 
— brewed for the Great Occasions of life when 
nothing but the finest is worthy of the event. 
Your first inquiring taste will change all your 
ideas of how good a bottle of beer can be. 


Note the new cream, gold and brown label 




















Copyright 1940, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscons'n. 
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US Business Little Disturbed 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 





by New ‘Turn in European War 


Shipping Problem Worst, 
but It Will Soon Be Untangled; 
No Big Trade Loss Expected 


The spread of the European war to 
Scandinavia last week raised almost as 
many bogeys for American business as did 
the outbreak of hostilities in September. 
The newest German invasion threw world 
shipping into chaos, endangered our $221,- 
000,000 of Scandinavian investments (see 
page 59) , jeopardized our $166,000,000 ex- 
port trade with the four northern coun- 
tries, and threatened to shut us off from 
vital pulp supplies. 

Most serious of all these repercussions— 
even though it was certain to prove of 
short duration—was the plight of world 
shipping, for each of the small Scandina- 
vian nations operates a great merchant 
fleet. Little Norway’s merchant marine is 
the world’s fourth largest (Britain, Amer- 
ica, and Japan lead) , and the flight of the 
Oslo government left this 4,800,000-ton 
fleet without executive direction. Hence 
captains of the 4,300 Norwegian ships were 
forced to decide for themselves whether to 


maintain schedules or put into the nearest 
neutral port. 

Tiny Denmark’s 700-vessel fleet was in 
a similar fix, and then, as a further com- 
plication, the British last Friday started 
seizing Danish ships in many parts of the 
world, as “technical enemies.” 

Meanwhile, Sweden ordered those of its 
vessels which operate out of Scandinavian 
ports to enter the nearest neutral harbors, 
and the Thorden Lines, operating Finnish 
tonnage out of New York, suspended all 
sailings. As a result of all these develop- 
ments some 12,000,000 tons (including the 
blockaded German merchant ships) of the 
world’s prewar 68,000,000 ship-tonnage was 
temporarily out of service or without or- 
ders at the week end. 

The new crisis affected very few Amer- 
ican ships, however. Extension of the Neu- 
trality Act’s war zone (see page 27) to all 
the North Atlantic European waters did 
force Moore-McCormack to withdraw its 
American Scantic Line service to Bergen. 
Two Scantic freighters, the Flying Fish 
and Mormacsea, and another American 
freighter, the Charles R. McCormick, were 
caught in Norwegian harbors by the in- 
vasion. By the first of this week, one of 


them, the Mormacsea, was already out 
of Norwegian waters, headed for home. 
Finally, the Black Diamond Line, which, 
since the application of the Neutrality 
Act, has been operating Scandinavian ton- 
nage to Belgium and Holland, canceled 
all sailings. 

It is the actual fighting rather than this 
shipping jam that jeopardizes our export 
trade with Scandinavia—$96,661,000 to 
Sweden, $32,103,000 to Norway, $13,442,- 
000 to Finland, and $23,882,000 to Den- 
mark in 1939. So long as Germany holds 
the principal ports, little cargo of any kind 
can get through to these countries. The 
four countries’ purchases here, chiefly ma- 
chinery, automobiles, petroleum, cotton, 
steel, copper, grains and foodstuffs, and 
tobacco, comprised 3 per cent of our total 
exports in 1938 and 5 per cent during Jan- 
uary and February of 1940 (see chart). 

On the other hand, the fighting around 
Scandinavian ports will also shut off our 
imports of wood pulp from Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland, which equaled 14 per 
cent of American consumption in 1939. 
It will also cut off the $10,000,000 of news- 
print we imported from those countries 
last year. 

Canada can easily increase her news- 
print shipments to this country, and in 
reflection of this situation, International 
Paper early this week announced continu- 
ation of its $50-a-ton price on that prod- 
uct through the third quarter. Higher pulp 
costs are inevitable, however, since the 
Allies, also cut off from Scandinavia, will 
have first call on the Dominion’s pulp. 
As a result, most paper companies with- 
drew quotations on everything except 
newsprint immediately after the invasion, 
and consumers can expect to pay more 
for rayon as well as paper, especially after 
present mill supplies of pulp are drawn 
down. 

The war has so far meant the closing of 
one foreign market after another to Amer- 
ican farmers, but they derived a ray of 
hope from the invasion of Denmark. The 
Danes have recently supplied about half of 
the United Kingdom’s pork, a fourth of its 
butter, and half the English egg consump- 
tion. Britain will now have to turn else- 
where for these products—first to Canada 
and her other dominions, of course—but 
some of this demand may eventually spill 
over into the laps of our farmers. This sit- 
uation helps explain the upturn in prices 
last week of such staples as wheat (up 
4 cents to $1.077), lard, and meats. 


Significance 


The problems raised by the new crisis 
should be solved more quickly than those 
faced at the start of the war (see Business 
Tides) . The shipping situation will soon be 
untangled, since the American Scantic ves- 
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sels can be absorbed in Moore-McCor- 
mack’s South American service and in the 
new Pacific route to South America it will 
shortly establish. As for the Scandinavian 
fleets, a large proportion of the ships were 
outside the war zones—indeed, many are 
tramps that rarely if ever go into a home 
port—and will soon be available wherever 
needed, probably under Allied direction. 

The more active fighting may force 
France and England to increase their al- 
ready large purchases here (42 per cent of 
total American exports in January and 
February, compared with only 22 per cent 
in all 1938) , with the steel, machinery, and 
aircraft industries the likely beneficiaries.* 
Moreover, if the Allies can open one or two 
Norwegian ports, we may not have to sac- 
rifice any very large part of our Scandina- 
vian export trade (although we will ob- 
viously lose that proportion of our recent 
Scandinavian exports which was reshipped 
into Germany) . 

Because of all these considerations, 
American industry took the crisis in its 
stride—in contrast to last September’s 
frenzied stock trading, for example, the 
stock market merely churned around last 
week, losing only a fraction of the previous 
week’s gains. 
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Scandinavian Stake 


The invasion of Denmark and Norway 
last week threatened American investments 
amounting to some $221,000,000 in a quar- 
ter traditionally free from such risks. Of 
this sum, $154,000,000 is represented by 
Danish and Norwegian dollar bonds, the 
balance being plant investments of Ameri- 
can firms divided as follows: Denmark, 
$14,000,000; Norway, $27,000,000; Sweden, 
$26,000,000. Among the companies partic- 
ularly affected are the Ford Motor Co. in 
Denmark and Sweden, International Har- 
vester in Sweden, a National Lead sub- 
sidiary and the Aluminum Co.’s ‘Canadian 
subsidiary, both in Norway, and American 
oil firms in all three. 

At this stage of proceedings the only clue 
as to what may happen to these Scandi- 
navian interests may be drawn from ob- 
servation of what has happened to Ameri- 
can investments in Germany and in the 
territories she has taken over such as Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. In the 
first place, owing to exchange restrictions, 
it has been impossible for some time to 
take funds out of Germany, and lately only 
meager information—if any—has_ been 
coming through as to operating results. For 
example, Eastman Kodak had no sales fig- 
ures for its German division for 1939, and, 
in the General Motors annual report, unit 





*Great Britain mobilized additional foreign 
assets to finance purchases here early this week 
by taking over English holdings in 102 Ameri- 
can corporations. Earlier (Newsweek, Feb. 28) 
she had acquired the holdings in 60 other 


American concerns. 
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ARS: a brand new lux- 


ury fleet of Douglas DC-3 21-pas- 
senger transports May 1,Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines improves a ser- 
vice already famed for efficiency 
enhanced by friendliness. 

Flying the direct “Valley Level 
Route” between Chicago and New 
Orleans, C&S offers winged access 
to every important city of the 
Mid-West and South in the com- 
fort, security and luxury that only 
Douglas Airplanes afford. 

























So goes the news of an expand- 
ing air transport industry with 
major units steadily adding Douglas 
equipment. Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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sales of its $35,000,000 Adam Opel division 
could only be estimated. 

So far there have been no cases of out- 
right confiscation of American property, 
but in some cases, especially in Poland 
where all American investments involve 
some local participation, the local interests 
have been taken over. The Anaconda Cop- 
per mines in the Polish-Silesia area have 
been in the hands of a German-appointed 
commissar since last September. 


Significance 


For the most part American firms with 
properties in German-controlled territory 
are simply waiting, reconciled to the fact 
that for the duration these investments 
may yield nothing but expect that 
eventually, as after the World War, they 
will resume their former status. In cases 
where business is continuing as usual over 
seas, the expatriated revenues are being 
held in German banks or invested in addi- 
tional plant and raw materials. Since 
American citizens have had to return home, 
management of foreign subsidiaries is large- 
ly in the hands of foreign nationals (this 
applies to subsidiaries in the Allied coun- 
tries, also), many of whom are said to be 
loyally serving their companies as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The fate of Scandinavian dollar bonds 
depends on the extent of German control 
exercised; wherever territory has been tak- 
en over completely as was Poland, inter- 
est and principal payments have stopped 
promptly. 

There is one danger in this war that did 
not exist 25 years ago: while no property 
damage of consequence was suffered by 
American investors in ihe World War, it 
might be far different now if retaliatory air 
raids get under way. 
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Patent Jubilee 
Even Menu at Washington Fete 


Honors 150 Years of Invention 


In February the National Association 
of Manufacturers celebrated the sesqui- 
centennial of the American patent system 
with a series of dinners in various parts 
of the country at which outstanding living 
inventors were honored as Modern Pion- 
eers (NeEwsSweEeK, Mar. 4). Last week, 
exactly 150 years after George Washing- 
ton signed the country’s first patent law 
(Apr. 10, 1790), the government’s own 
observance of the event took place with 
a banquet at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, attended by 1,200 inventors, in- 
dustrialists, and scientists. 

Even the menu was flavored patent- 
wise; Mayflower chefs concocted, among 
other things, snakebite antidote cocktails 
(prepared, with slight modification, from 
a formula patented by Joshua T. Smith 
of Coffee County, Ga., in 1888); alumi- 
num nuts (roasted nuts dipped in palat- 
able, aluminum-colored powder); and tel- 
egraph soup (containing macaroni dots and 
dashes instead of alphabetic characters) . 

The spirit of the occasion was further 
emphasized by a parade of mannequins 
gowned to suggest leading industries built 
up through patented inventions. And, in 
a nationwide radio broadcast, the toast- 
master of the evening, Vice President 
Charles F. Kettering of General Motors 
Corp., conversed with “the Voice of the 
American Patent System” and briefly re- 
viewed some of the major accomplish- 
ments of American inventive genius in 
150 vears. 

“The patent system is one of the strong- 


est bulwarks of a democratic government,” 
he observed. “It offers the same protec- 
tion, -the same opportunities, the same 
hope of reward to every individual .. , 
It is as truly democratic as the Constitu- 
tion from which it sprung.” A similar 
note was struck by two other speakers, 
Under-Secretary of Commerce Edward J. 
Noble and Commissioner of Patents Con- 
way P. Coe, who praised the role of the 
patent system in encouraging invention 
and helping to raise the American stand- 
ard of living. 


© Patents and inventions also occupied the 
attention of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee last week, with hearings 
devoted to the old question whether ma- 
chinery has increased or decreased em- 
ployment. A group of top-ranking indus- 
trialists defended technological improve- 
ments, among them Kettering, who said: 
“We have been accused of producing un- 
employment by too many inventions, yet 
the facts are that we haven’t enough new 
things to provide sufficient jobs.” 

Another witness, Edsel Ford, president 
of the Ford Motor Co., pointed out that 
technological changes, by making possible 
better automobiles, had increased the hours 
of labor per Ford car from 179 in 1936 to 
nearly 202 in 1939. 

Speaking for the steel industry, Charles 
R. Hook, president of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., testified that widespread 
adoption since 1925 of the continuous 
strip rolling mill had increased rather than 
decreased employment through improv- 
ing the quality of the product and open- 
ing up new markets. 

On the other hand, Philip Murray, 
chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee of the CIO, told the TNEC 


Miss Columbia (left) led the Patent Fashion Parade of the Misses Communications, Publishing, and Rubber 
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that machines had displaced 1,000,000 to 
9,500,000 industrial workers in the past 
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Edsel Ford officiated last week at a cele- 
bration in the Ford plant at Edgewater, 
N.J., where the 28,000,000th Ford car 
came off the assembly line. 
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Better Health for Hogs 


Until about 1907 veterinarians battled in 
vain against hog cholera, which struck 
farms in Iowa, Indiana, and other Corn 
Belt states and sometimes killed 99 out of 
every 100 animals. Diseased swine de- 
veloped purplish blotches and_ suffered 
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and C. N. McBryde of the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry announced they had 
successfully protected many hogs by first 
injecting the animals with doses of the 
live cholera virus and following with a shot 
of protective serum. Although it is esti- 
mated this method has saved 4,000,000 
hogs a year since 1914, it still leaves much 
to be desired. By either killing swine di- 
rectly or so weakening them that death 
may come from other disease, hog cholera 
still plays a role in half the pig deaths and ‘ 
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than 100,000 animals warns that the prep- 
aration must be properly administered.) 





Labor Notes 


During the last five years, Pacific Coast 
ports have been tied up by more than 
1,100 waterfront quickie strikes. To put 
an end to these disputes, Harry Bridges, 


head of the International Longshoremen’s The Remington Rand salesman knows how you con 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO), has profitably use the Printing Calculator to eliminate 
a costly, wasteful double-checking. Whether u're 
offered to guarantee that there will be no merchont, wholeseler, asonulaceser. dia 
strikes for the next five years if the Water- banker or financier...see what this great n 


front Employers Association will agree to mcd Pd ee oe ee 
a list of fundamental conditions such as ey oe 

union control of hiring halls and continu- 
ance of the six-hour day. Last week, while 
the employers considered the proposal, 
Bridges told the union’s convention at 
North Bend, Ore.: “We may have to call a 
coastwide walkout to attain the five-year 
waterfront peace plan.” 


* Ever since the New York World’s Fair 
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BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
in Canada: 199 Bay Street, Toronto 
"World's Largest Makers of Adding & Bookkeeping Machines, Systems & Equipment 
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IS EVERY ONE’S 
VACATIONLAND 


B You can have whatever kind of va- 
cation your heart desires in Maine. For 
this great state was especially planned by 
Nature to be a perfect vacationland. 


Here, 25,000 miles of good roads lead to . 


mountains, lakes, streams and the seashore. 
You can swim, fish and sail in fresh or 
salt water. Ride, camp, canoe in fragrant 
forests of birch and pine. Play golf and 
tennis amid scenes of wild grandeur. You'll 
find the kind of vacation you’ve dreamed 
of in Maine! 

Because of the many splendid vacation 
opportunities offered by this state — you 
get more for your money in Maine! In 
addition to fine hotels, inns and sporting 
camps, there are many inexpensive stopping 
places where you can stay in modest com- 

fort. Mail the coupon today. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service, 111 St. John St. 

Portiand, Maine FREE BOOKLET 
Please send me the new il- 


lustrated Official Maine Vacation 
Guide for 1940. 
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Grumman’s speedy Skyrocket 


began to take shape, it has been plagued 
by labor troubles. Last week the 1940 
cycle started when casting and rehearsals 
for most of the stage shows were shut down 
by the AFL theatrical unions. This re- 
sulted from the fair’s refusal to go above 
$40 in meeting the demand of the Actors 
Equity Association for $45 a week for bal- 
let dancers and choral singers in “Ameri- 
can Jubilee,” a patriotic spectacle. The fair 
management thereupon dropped the proj- 
ect. 


Steel Slash 


Last spring, although published steel 
prices remained comparatively stable, pro- 
ducers of the metal participated in an 
undercover price war in which quotations 
were slashed $8 to $11 a ton, with serious 
effects on the industry’s profits. 

Last week inquiries for automotive steel 
from Detroit again disclosed unofficial 
price cutting among independent pro- 
ducers. But this time the situation was 
quickly brought into the open by the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., principal sub- 
sidiary of, United States Steel, which an- 
nounced it was “meeting the competitive 
situation by reducing prices immediately.” 
Other major producers promptly followed 
suit, with cuts of $4 a ton on strip and 
sheet steel, used chiefly by the auto- 
mobile industry for bodies, tops, and 
fenders. 

The reductions, effective for the du- 
ration of the present quarter, were con- 
fined to domestic deliveries, and it was 
not expected that export prices would 
be affected. In recent weeks foreign or- 
ders for iron and steel have risen far 
above the near-record January-February 
level. 


Aviation 


Fast Grumman Skyrocket Based 


on Technique Evolved in War 


Almost a trade mark of the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. is the 
stubby, chesty fuselage of its fighting 
biplanes. These planes have been made 
famous by the Navy, which has _ used 
these bulldog-shaped pursuit ships al- 
most exclusively since 1933. And _al- 
though the company’s 1938 fighter model, 
a mid-wing monoplane, boasted a length- 
ened nose, a suggestion of the teardrop 
shape was retained. 

The aviation industry thus had every 
reason to believe that more of the same 
was in sight when Leroy R. Grumman an- 
nounced a new single-seated fighter. But 
last week, when the Grumman Skyrocket 
was unveiled at the company’s Bethpage, 
Long Island, plant, it turned out to be like 
nothing Grumman ever built before. It is 
a two-motored (1,200-horsepower Wrights) 
job evolved after the company sent observ- 
ers to the European battlefields to study 
new air-fighting techniques. 

Not only is the Skyrocket one of the 
world’s fastest airplanes,* but it is also con- 
structed to carry at least two heavy guns 
(needed to pierce the new airplane armor) 
as well as a nest of machine guns. This 
armament is unrestricted by the necessity 
of firing through the propellers, since it is 
located in the ship’s nose between the twin 
motors. 





*Performance figures are a military secret, 
but experts who saw the plane fly guessed its 
speed in the neighborhood of 425 miles an hour. 
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Wings for the Allies 


The Allied Purchasing Commission’s 
plan to buy a billion dollars’ worth of 
American airplanes got off to an official 
start last week when the War Depart- 
ment released for export five types of our 
fastest planes: the Curtiss P-40 pursuit, 
the Bell P-39 Airacobra, the Lockheed 
P-38 interceptor, and two bombardment 
planes—a new Lockheed “Hudson” light 
bomber and a Douglas attack bomber. 
Contracts were drawn immediately for 
the purchase of 4,200 to 4,600 ships, about 
2,360 pursuit planes and the remainder 
bombers. This program probably will be 
doubled within five months. 








——— 
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The first reaction was the announce- 
ment that the Allison Engineering Di- 
vision of General Motors would step up 
its capacity to produce Allison liquid- 
cooled motors (used in some of the re- 
leased planes) from 3,500 to 7,000 a year. 
And the Wright Aeronautical Corp. an- 
nounced it had bought 450,000 square 
feet of additional plant space at Paterson, 
N.J., for its connecting rod and crank- 
shaft departments. 
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Hoving’s Recipe 

Walter Hoving was graduated from 
Brown University in 1920 with a big rep- 
utation in campus activities and athletics 
—including All-American football—but, 
unlike many college heroes, he never 
thought the business world owed him a 
job at the top. Instead, a few years later 
he started at the bottom in the field he 
finally chose by joining R. H. Macy & 
Co.’s rigorous training squad for aspiring 
young merchandisers. There he soon cata- 
pulted into prominence by submitting an 
unsolicited report on how to improve 


Macy’s linoleum department, basing his 






























Walter Hoving, success teacher 
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Avrer the first surge of joy, you 
think about the new responsibilities 
that now rest on your shoulders. . . 
and one of the first you should con- 
sider is your life insurance. 

But whether or not you are the 
proud parent of a new baby, there 
are many other human changes that 
can tend to make your insurance 
program out-of-date. 

Children grow up, go to college, 
and get married . . . family respon- 
sibilities are seldom static, usually 
shifting. When changes like these 
have occurred, have your life insur- 
ance arrangements been kept in step? 





THINGS HUMAN CHANGE” 








In the light of your present needs, 
check up on your policies now, today, 
with one of New England Mutual’s 
representatives. He has been carefully 
selected and trained to give compe- 
tent counsel and service, and will be 
glad to help you without cost or obli- 
gation. The company he represents 
has provided life insurance benefits 
in full measure through a century of 
wars and depressions. 

Do not allow neglect to impair your 
plans for the future. You owe it to 


yourself and your family to make sure 





This is the kind of letter (the original is in our files) which satisfied clients are writing fre- 


that you are getting what you want 
from your life insurance at all times. 


quently to these alert New England Mutual fieldmen: “My dear Walter: May I extend to you 
my sincere appreciation for the time and effort you have given to the arrangement of my insurance estate. 
After careful consideration and study of my insurance policies and of my needs, you have arranged a pro- 
gram for me which I had dreamed many times of owning, but always doubted the possibility of doing.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


George Willard Smith, President e 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED 


IN AMERICA 
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Fewcete Cheddar Cheese 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
ACHIEVED JT! 

SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 


All rooms with bath— 
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suggestions on a personal survey of lin- 
oleum divisions in other stores. Within 
four years, at the age of 30, he became 
executive vice president and merchandis- 
ing director of the firm. 

From 1932 to 1936 Hoving filled a 
similar position for Montgomery Ward 
& Co. where he modernized the catalogue, 
redesigned packages, and upset tradition 
by hiring women as junior executives (he 
believes their “good taste” is invaluable 
to business). Then he returned to New 
York to head Lord & Taylor, large Fifth 
Avenue department store and principal 
subsidiary of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corp. 

This week Hoving brought out a book, 


Bureau of Plant Industry 


US tung trees are expected... 


Your Career IN Bustness,* in which he 
does what few men are better qualified to 
do: tells how to get started and get ahead. 
A clear, common-sense volume that should 
be required reading for all college seniors, 
its theme is: “Find out what you’ve got— 
and use it!” Hoving is no idle theorist; he 
draws from his vast experience as an ex- 
ecutive and as a friendly and always ac- 
cessible counselor to hundreds of confused 
young job seekers to cite cases showing 
how it is done. And throughout is evident 
his often expressed personal philosophy 
that “you make your own breaks”—he 
thinks “knowing someone” is overempha- 
sized because an enterprising man can 
make any contact he needs—and that 
success comes through “making a hell of 
an effort.” 
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Tung Boom 


American industry needs about 160,000,- 
000 pounds of tung oil a year for the man- 
ufacture of paints, varnishes, linoleum, and 
waterproof fabrics. Most of this comes 
from China, where the oily nuts of the tung 
tree have been commercially important 
for 5,000 years; but since 1905, when the 
tree was introduced by plant explorers, 
some tung nuts have been grown in the 
United States. 

Only within the last decade, however, 
have the tung plantings in the Gulf States 
begun to contribute substantial amounts of 
oil to American industry. In 1934 the figure 
was about 500,000 pounds; by 1938 pro- 
duction had jumped to 3,500,000 pounds, 
and this year the crop is expected to reach 





*211 pages, 38,000 words. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. $2. 
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g.000,000. If this materializes, American 
tung growers should wax prosperous, for 
chinawood-oil prices are ranging around 25 
cents a pound, 10 cents above the ten-year 
average, because of the Sino-Japanese war. 

In anticipation of a good year, the popu- 
lace of Picayune, Miss. (center of about 
100,000 acres of tung plantings), turned 
out last week to celebrate tke trees’ blos- 
som time by crowning Miss Jessie Marion 
Smith the tung-blossom queen, and the 
cream and wine-colored blossoms drew 
thousands of sight-seers to the tung re- 
cions. 

Also concerned with tung blossoms, but 
in a different way, are Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. They are trying to de- 
velop a tree which will bloom after the 
frost period to prevent recurrence of the 
severe losses in 1935, 1937, and last year. 
This is being done by propagating cuttings 
from late-blooming trees. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Insurance Executives 


The New York Life Insurance Co. for- 
mally announced that George L. Harrison, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, will become its president and 
chief executive on July 1. A graduate of 
both Yale University and the Harvard 
Law School, Harrison has been associated 
with the Federal Reserve System since it 
was established in 1914. He will succeed 
Alfred L. Aiken, now president of New 
York Life, who will become chairman of 
the board, while the present board chair- 
man, Thomas A. Buckner, will be named 
chairman of the finance committee. On 
Apr. 7 this year, Buckner celebrated his 
60th anniversary of service with the com- 
pany. He started as a $20-a-month office 
boy at the age of 15 and has been on the 
company pay roll longer than any other 
employe. 


General Foods 

The uncertainties faced by business to- 
day, owing to shifting Administration poli- 
cies and events overseas, were high-lighted 
at the General Foods annual meeting. 
Clarence Francis, president, explained that 
planning must now be done on a quarterly 
rather than an annual basis and revealed 
that his second-quarter budget had not 
been ratified until Apr. 1. At the same 
meeting Chairman Colby M. Chester told 
of the company’s progress since 1929: 
both employment and pounds of products 
sold have doubled, customers pay 35 per 
cent less for General Foods products, com- 
pared with a 25 per cent price decrease 
in the food industry generally, and the 
trend of earnings has been up since 1932. 


Car of the Future 

Harley J. Earl, chief of the styling sec- 
tion of General Motors Corp., in coopera- 
tion with engineers of the Buick division, 
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“Timing” Your Investments 


requires the help of an organization with ample facilities 


and prolonged experience. 


Seek investment opportunities among in- 

dustries in their Rapid Growth Period. Shun 

raw promotions and dying businesses. 
“Timing” is more important to an investor than to a ‘Joe 
Di Maggio” or a’’Don Budge.” Let us send you the facts. 


ie reas Babson’s Reports ---~-~- 
BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tell me how you help investors get better ‘‘Timing”’. 
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in your current copies 
of Newsweek for a permanent 
history of the war. Safely 
bound in correct order, to- 
gether with the index, they 
make a quick and ready ref- 
erence for looking up impor- 


tant past events. 


A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75c each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


Has your day’s work left you all gone? To 
prevent those let-downs, increase your en- 
durance. There’s a new, amazingly simple 
way to do it; and it works for most people... 
both men and women. 

Just drink 4 envelopes Knox Gelatine 
daily for 2 weeks...then 2 a day for 2 weeks. 
After that, drink as required. 

Drink it regularly. Keep a supply in your 
bathroom. Drink in the morning when you 
get up, again at night...and don’t forget. 

Cost? Less than a pack of cigarettes a day. 

Plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
is the only gelatine proved to increase endur- 
ance. Bacteriologically controlled to stand- 
ards higher than certified milk. Sealed in 
sanitary envelopes, protected until you use 
them. Buy the familiar 4-envelope package, 
or the new 32-envelope money-saving pack- 
age. Ask your grocer or write Knox Gelatine. 
Also send for Bulletin E. Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Dept. 65. 

HOW TO DRINK: Empty 1 env. (%4 pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine in % glass of water or fruit juice, 
not iced. Let liquid absorb~gelatine. Stir 
briskly, drink quickly. If it thickens, stir again. 


New York #f 
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Dream car: Buick’s experiment 


recently completed an experimental con- 
vertible coupé incorporating many ad- 
vanced ideas of design. Some of its unusual 
features: body and chassis built close to 
the ground with small wheels and specially 
made 13-inch tires; head lamps that are 
drawn back into the fenders when not in 
use; door handles set flush with the doors; 
power-operated convertible top completely 
concealed when not in use; bumper guards 
and license-plate bracket combined in a 
single unit, and windows raised and low- 
ered electrically. 


Army Truck Order 


Assistant Secretary of War Louis John- 
son announced a $3,249,405 War Depart- 
ment order for 2,560 motor trucks to be 
built by the Fargo Motor Corp., a di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp. This brings to 
10,786 the total number of trucks recently 
ordered by the Army from Chrysler, the 
contracts calling for six major body types, 
including special reconnaissance cars with 
collapsible tops, no doors, and heavy pro- 
tective screens in front of the radiators. 
Trucks for the Army are put through 
exhaustive tests and must be able to go 
up a 60 per cent grade with a full load, 


as well as travel 45 miles an hour on the 
level. 


Personnel 


Owen D. Young, former chairman of the 
General Electric Co., accepted an invita- 
tion from President Roosevelt to head a 
committee to make a long-range study of 
the country’s transportation problem . . . 
Wilbur C. Munnecke, formerly in charge 
of the manufacturing division of Marshall 
Field & Co., and James L. Palmer, for- 
merly assistant to the president, were 
elected vice presidents Charles A. 
Loughlin, formerly general counsel of the 
Home Indemnity Co., was elected vice 
president and general counsel of the Home 
Insurance Co. . . Russell M. Allen, assist- 
ant to the president of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., was appointed general man- 
ager of sales... E. T. Asplundh, formerly 
assistant vice president of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., was promoted to vice 
president in charge of chemical and ce- 
ment operations . . . Wilford H. Fawcett 
Jr., eldest son of the late Capt. W.H. 
Fawcett, founder of Fawcett Publications, 
was elected president to succeed his father. 


Trends 


The F. W. Dodge Corp. reported that 
privately financed construction contracts 
in March reflected a 214 per cent increase 
over the comparable 1939 month, although 
public-works contracts were smaller. 


Production of pianos in the first quar- 
ter amounted to 30,449 instruments, a 
16.7 per cent increase over 1939 and the 
highest in twelve years. 


Ward’s Reports estimated automobile 
production for the week ended Apr. 13 at 
102,940 units, compared with 101,655 the 
preceding week and 88,050 a year earlier. 


Test for Army trucks: up this 60 per cent grade fully loaded 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





I is safe to say that there has not 
been a single forecast made of the gen- 
eral business outlook within the past 
six months that did not have as one of 
its basic considerations the possibility 
of a major stepping up of European war 
activity sometime this spring. And it 
also is safe to say that the conclusion on 
this question of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the forecasters has been that 
such increased activity was not just a 
possibility but rather was almost a cer- 
tainty. One would think, therefore, that 
the analysts would have been fully pre- 
pared for what has happened in the past 
few days and would have had their 
opinions all formulated on its business 
significance to the United States. But 
exactly the opposite is the case. The ex- 
perts regard these developments as pre- 
senting one of the most difficult jobs of 
appraisal that they have been up 
against in many months, and as yet 
they are willing to offer only tentative 
conclusions. 

Such a situation is all the more amaz- 
ing if one thinks back to how different 
the attitude of the analysts was at the 
start of the war last fali. At that time 
all of them, of course, had been talking 
about the likelihood of war for many 
months, and there were a few of them 
who were pretty well convinced that 
hostilities would begin before the end of 
the year. But these were only a small 
minority. The great majority, probably 
more than 90 per cent, were of the op- 
posite opinion and made their forecasts 
upon the assumption that peace would 
be continued for at least another year. 
Nevertheless, when the war did start, 
these analysts found no difficulty and 
had no hesitancy in weighing its in- 
fluence upon the broad trend of busi- 
ness during the coming months. 
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Those conclusions of last Septem- 
ber as to the effect of the war upon us 
have, with the exception of one on in- 
terest rates, proved remarkably accurate 
up to date, and since they were based 
upon the premise of a more or less in- 
tense military activity they have a di- 
rect applicability to current develop- 
ments and, consequently, it is worth re- 
calling them. As summarized in this 
column at the time (Sept. 11) those 
conclusions were as follows: 





When the Expected Happens 


by RALPH ROBEY 


1—Greater prosperity for firms pro- 
ducing war materials. 

2—Other export industries gaining on 
balance, regardless of markets in Europe 
being somewhat limited. 

3—Purely domestic business subject- 
ed to some distortions, but in spite of 
this also gaining on balance. 

4—An increase of employment as a 
result of war orders, but the increase 
not of significant proportions for a con- 
siderable time. 

5—Gradual lightening of the burden 
of agricultural surpluses, partly because 
of war orders, and partly because of do- 
mestic firms building up their inven- 
tory position. 

6—Immediate and fairly sharp rise 
in the prices of basic commodities, but 
only a slow change in the price level as 
a whole, and no immediate rise in the 
cost of living. 

7—Tightening of interest rates. (Con- 
tinued heavy importations of gold have 
been largely responsible for this not 
happening.) 





With those predictions as a start- 
ing point it would seem that it should 
be fairly easy to go ahead and fit the 
current increase of military activity into 
the picture. And in some instances this 
is the case (see page 58). But when one 
goes beyond these individual situations 
and tries to see the economic system as 
a whole, all kinds of questions arise. 
For example, while it is obvious that 
our markets in Europe as measured 
geographically have been limited, may 
not this restriction be offset, or even 
more than offset, by increased buying 
from other quarters? Further, to what 
extent will the increased tempo of the 
fighting speed up still more the buying 
of airplanes and a long list of other war 
essentials in this country? 

These questions, and others of like 
nature, the analysts are unable to an- 
swer with positiveness at this time. The 
only thing they feel genuinely sure of, 
aside from a few details, is that these 
new military developments do not make 
the outlook for business in general in 
this country any less favorable, and 
there is a good chance that they will 
have an appreciable influence on the 
upside, 
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What? Never heard of it? Why right 
now you’re probably depending on it at 
home. It’s likely to be bringing butter, 
cheese, meat or fresh vegetables to your 
kitchen in an inconspicuous but effective 
way. It looks like paper—BUT Patapar 
doesn’t go to pieces when wet! It resists 
grease! It is made for adverse condi- 
tions! At the same time it has a beautiful 
surface for the printing of labels in color. 

Does the fact that you are probably 
depending on Patapar at home suggest 
that you might also depend on it in your 
business? Scientific and medical labora- 
tories are using it in countless ways. 
Canners, shippers, florists—a great 
variety of users find that the unique 
characteristics of Patapar are just what 
they are looking for! 


If you have a hunch that 
Patapar could be helpful 
to you, write us and 
we'll send samples and 
full information. 
Patapar comes in sheets 
or rolls. As its finish 
and weight varies for different purposes, 
be sure to tell us the use you have in mind. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & For. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Bricker of Ohio 


Bates in the political woods have 
been calling Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio a dark horse for some twelve months 
now. He isn’t, of course. To begin with, 
nobody’s a dark horse who’s been called a 
dark horse for a year. Dark horses aren’t 
talked about as such before the eventful 
moment of their nomination. But more to 
the point is the fact that no Republican 
Governor of Ohio was ever a dark horse at 
a Republican convention. Since the War 
Between the States there have been eight- 
een Republican conventions. In eleven, 
native Ohioans were nominated. So a Re- 
publican Governor of Ohio is vested with 
a very special kind of availability. 

In Bricker’s case there are two complica- 
tions. First, Robert Taft got a long start 
on Bricker in his campaign for the Presi- 
dential nomination. The amenities there- 
fore required that Bricker’s nebulous can- 
didacy be subordinated to Taft’s. Bricker’s 
friends have observed them. But it’s worth 
noting that there’s a general understanding 
between the Taft and Bricker groups about 
what should be done if Taft fails to make 
the grade early in the balloting. In that 
event, his Ohio support will be thrown to 
Bricker. 

The second hitch in Bricker’s path is 
that he’s known nationally in only one 
specific connection—an unpleasant con- 
nection—the quarrel over relief in the city 
of Cleveland. To hear supposedly impar- 
tial commentators tell of that battle when 
it was at its height, you would have 
thought of Bricker as a kind of Silas Mar- 
ner, gleefully fondling the state money 
while the hungry people of Ohio were drop- 
ping like flies. That impression persists. 

The story of the relief episode warrants 
brief review because it reveals so clearly 
both the strength and the weakness of a 
Republican contender who can’t be over- 
looked at this stage of the game. The re- 
lief crisis in Cleveland arose after there 
had been a steady reduction in the WPA 
rolls from more than 74,000 in the election 
month of November 1938 to less than 30,- 
000 sometime in the following year. Mean- 
while, the state relief rolls had been in- 
creased during the year by 100 per cent. 
Governor Bricker had promised, as a can- 
didate, to rationalize relief and to clear up 
unsatisfactory conditions that existed un- 
der his predecessor. When, in late 1939, 
Cleveland ran short of money for the 
needy, it asked Bricker to call the legisla- 
ture and vote more money. Bricker told 


the city that it had the authority to issue 
bonds to raise the money. The city claimed 
that it hadn’t and cited a legal opinion to 
sustain its position. Bricker insisted that 
the legislature, if called, would refuse to 
impose a new tax burden on the state to 
help a city which had refused to shoulder 
its own burden. Despite criticism, he stood 
his ground. 

Presently, the Federal government 
rushed in with food and allotments of WPA 


‘funds that should have been provided 


months before. And still later, the city of 
Cleveland raised the relief money it need- 
ed—raised it in more or less the same way 
that it had earlier declared it lacked the 
power to do. Now even some of Bricker’s 
fiercest critics allow privately that they 
were entirely too rough on him and express 
their regret about it. 

A Roosevelt or Coolidge in Bricker’s 
place would have known how to play this 
situation, how to turn it to his political ad- 
vantage. Merely a deft twist would have 
made Bricker emerge as a budding Grover 
Cleveland, standing heroically on “princi- 
ple.” Bricker could have become the na- 
tional champion of fair, sound relief admin- 
istration. But he has neither Coolidge’s 
shrewdness nor Roosevelt’s showmanship. 
He seems to have felt that a just cause 
sooner or later becomes a popular cause. 
That’s the faith of a straightforward man. 
It isn’t one of the ingredients in the recipe 
for quick political success. 

Bricker, as it happens, has most of the 
others. He is, at 46, a strikingly handsome 
man, almost as attractive in his personal 
contacts as Roosevelt himself. He speaks 
well—clearly and simply enough to convey 
the sense of his sincerity and his honesty. 
It’s generally recognized in the state that 
he’s intelligent beyond the average Gov- 
ernor, keenly aware of social problems and 
efficient in tackling them. Bricker is a 
good vote-getter. In 1932 he was elected 
Attorney General despite the -fact that 
Roosevelt carried the state. He was re- 
elected Attorney General in 1934 against a 
heavy Democratic drift. In 1936, as a can- 
didate for Governor, he was defeated by 
only 100,000, despite the fact that Roose- 
velt carried the state by 600,000. In 1938 
he was easily elected Governor. 

In Columbus one hears him criticized 
for high-hatting certain important people 
in the local Republican camp. Investiga- 
tion suggests that those he has rebuffed 
are not, in the main, a credit to the party. 
Bricker sees no point in being tactful where 
questions of political honesty are involved. 
His appointments have been excellent— 
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mostly young men interested in their jobs 
and equipped to perform them. They are 
not notable for their political connections. 

Whether Bricker’s qualifications will at- 
tract the delegates of a Republican conven- 
tion will depend largely upon what progress 
Taft and Dewey make in accumulating 
strength. But they are qualifications Re- 
publican leaders might well ponder. Goy- 
ernor Bricker may not be a man of the 
century. But, after all, who is? 





Technology Before the TNEC 


‘Bhe past week of hearings before 
the TNEC on technology and employ- 
ment has been one of the most construc- 
tive in the history of that extraordinary 
Committee. There was reason to wonder 
what the week would bring forth, for only 
recently Chairman Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
introduced a bill to tax employers in pro- 
portion to the machinery they buy and to 
rebate the money in proportion to their 
employment. But at the outset of the hear- 
ings Senator O’Mahoney lifted the mystery 
surrounding the introduction of his re- 
markable bill. He announced that “the 
hearings were not intended to support the 
bill . . . The exact contrary is the case,” 
said he. “The bill was introduced for the 
purpose, as I said at the time, of focusing 
public attention on the problem of men 
and machines.” This apparently meant 
that the bill was introduced as a target. 
The hearings were a shooting match to 
pepper the target. A pretty curious way to 
focus public attention. Yet a way that 
seems to have worked. 

The leitmotif of these hearings was ut- 
terly unlike most of what had gone before. 
Dr. T. J. Kreps, the TNEC’s keynoter, 
spoke lyrically of the industrial frontiers 
technological advance was capable of open- 
ing up. The TNEC examiners were mild- 
mannered and sympathetic in their han- 
dling of witnesses. They offered no ob- 
jections to the introduction of testimony 
similar to that excluded or curtailed during 
the past year. 

But two lines of inquiry, just faintly 
touched on, merit further pursuit before 
the TNEC. The first involves the question 
of taxes, particularly the capital-gains tax, 
as possible deterrents to venturesome capi- 
tal in new businesses. The other involves 
clarification of the concept of “purchasin 
power.” Some of the questions asked by 
the inquirers indicate that Washington too 
generally believes that purchasing power is 
a sum of money placed in the hands of the 
purchaser, who thereupon looks for some- 
thing to buy. The fact is, of course, that 
technology is purchasing power. That’s 
the whole lesson to be drawn from the 
progress made in the industries represented 
by Ford, Kettering, Hook and others. In- 
vention and improvement are, in them- 
selves, the magic current that means pur- 
chasing power all along the line. 
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Clucle Ste ture dt tebe 


make tobacco better than eve 


.--and Luckies always buy the finer grade 
says H.H. Scott, 12 years an independent buy 


Here’s why we ask: ‘‘ Have you tried a Lucky lately?” 

1. The world has never known finer tobacco than American far 
have grown in recent years with the scientific help of Uncle § 
2. Among independent tobacco experts—buyers, auctioneers 
warehousemen—-Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite. Experts 
H. H. Scott point out that Luckies have bought the choicer gr 
of these better-than-ever tobaccos. So Lackzes are better than « 


3. These finer tobaccos have been aged from 2 to 4 years 
have been further mellowed by the ‘Toasting’’ process, w 
takes out certain throat irritants found in all tobacco. 


We believe that no smoker who has wor tried Luckies lately 
can know how fine a modern cigarette can be. So try them fur a 


— one. oe ‘aii week. Then you'll know why... WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
iurves Inspection of a crop of better- ‘ ics , : - ¢ 5 

than-ever tobacco grown at Willow ii 3 TOBACCO BEST—-IT’S LUCKIES 2 to 1 

Springs, N. C., by U.S. Government Tt) 

methods. (Below) H. H. Seott looks 

oversome fine leaf after it’s been cured. 





